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Preface 


. This number of the Journal falls into a pattern which is familiar to 
our readers: it is a progress report on a large scale program of coordinated 
research. Though the form is familiar, the content is unusual and (we 
think) of particular interest to Journal readers. 


The topic of the number—personality development during the college 
years—is of obvious social importance, and it is especially important for 
the teachers among us because it is intertwined so closely with the whole 
problem of the goals and methods of higher education. The most unusual 
feature of the present issue is the illumination of this topic through a com- 
bination of two previously separate traditions in social psychological 
research. One tradition, in which the issue editor has already played an 
important part, is that of the intensive study of personality differences 
from the perspective of depth psychology. Outstanding in this tradition are 
Explorations in Personality (1938) by Murray and associates at Harvard 
and The Authoritarian Personality (1950) by Sanford and associates at 
Berkeley. The other tradition is that of the intensive study of particular 
institutional settings, and their effects on attitudes and behavior. Two fine 
examples of this tradition are Waller’s The Sociology of Teaching (1932) 
and (despite its title) Newcomb’s Personality and Social Change (1943). 

These two approaches are so well fitted to supplement one another 
that their eventual combination was no doubt inevitable; yet it remained 
for Dr. Sanford and his co-workers at Vassar to demonstrate in practice 
that the combination could be made. Their work represents a distinct step 
forward in the methodology of social research. The reader will experience 
for himself the new insights which this advance in methodology makes 


possible. 
Joun Harpinc 


General Editor 

















Introduction 


Nevitt Sanford 


The papers of this symposium, taken together, are in the nature of 
a progress report. They all deal with various aspects of a program of re- 
search into higher education which began in 1952 and is continuing. 

The project is moving forward on a fairly broad front, some sections 
being considerably farther advanced than others. In some areas fairly 
definite results have been obtained, in others there are suggestive prelimi- 
nary findings, and in still others exploration is the order of the day. 

Conceptualization has sometimes lagged behind observation and the 
amassing of empirical data. Although the research began with a roughly 
sketched experimental design, the conception of the project also provided 
opportunities for the observation, from diverse vantage points, of a col- 
lege in action, and for the study of individual students. The conceptuali- 
zation of the educational process and the formulation of research hypoth- 
eses is a continuing task. 

In the working papers that follow the authors have used the limited 
space available to offer samples of results, and attempts at theoretical 
formulation, from various areas of investigation. These should be of some 
interest to other investigators of higher education and young adulthood, 
and we hope that they will draw the attention of psychologists and social 
scientists generally to what is a most perplexing and increasingly lively 
field of research endeavor. 

The research project is an activity of the Mary Conover Mellon 
Foundation at Vassar College. This foundation was set up in 1949, when 
the Old Dominion Foundation made a gift to the college for the general 
purpose of advancing education. From the first, the Mellon Program has 
included both service and research. The special counseling services of the 
college—the full-time psychiatrist, the House Fellows program, the Studies 
Counselor—as well as the work of a research group are supported by in- 
come from the gift * mentioned above. 

The present papers are concerned with research alone. It may be 
added that in carrying out the work upon which they are based we have 
been under no pressure to hurry and produce immediately useful results. 

Indeed the research program has had from the beginning, and it still 


* The staff of the research group at the present time includes John Bushnell, 
anthropologist, Mervin Freedman and Harold Webster, psychologists—all full time. 
Richard Jung, sociologist, worked full-time on the research project from December, 
1953 to September, 1955, leaving to continue his studies at a university in Massa- 
chusetts. He remains in close touch with the project, however, and contributes part 
time to it. Donald Brown, Department of Psychology, Bryn Mawr College, has 
devoted four summers to work on the project. 
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enjoys, all the benefits of complete freedom. Sueh freedom can be em- 
barrassing, if not provocative of anxiety. Given the opportunity to perform 
research that might eventually contribute to the advancement of educa- 
tion, where and how does one begin? What aspects of the total phenom- 
enon of college education does he single out for study? What research 
problems does he formulate, and how does he attack them? 

Probably few students of personality and social psychology today 
would, in these circumstances, be content to limit themselves to intellec- 
tual abilities in relation to academic achievement, however important they 
might consider these to be. And if one took seriously the idea of studying 
college education in general, he would not be inclined to concentrate 
upon those students who present obvious adjustment difficulties. 

A start was made with a consideration of the commonly stated aims 
of liberal education, the thought being that one could then raise questions 
about how these aims might be more fully realized. 

Agreement about the aims of liberal education is not complete, and 
statements are likely to be somewhat vague—like statements about the 
goals of psychotherapy. It seems clear, however, that liberal education has 
accepted the task of familiarizing the student with his cultural heritage 
and of exercising his intellect and, in addition, is concerned with the de- 
velopment of the individual as a whole person. The kinds of intellectual, 
moral, social, and emotional characteristics which the liberal college 
usually seeks to develop or to foster, and those which it seeks to reduce or 
to eliminate, are much like those which concern the psychologist when he 
thinks about maturity or health or the optimum functioning of the in- 
dividual. 

It appeared, then, that the study of personality development after 
the ages of 17 or 18 might yield information that would ultimately prove 
useful to the college educator. It appeared also that this study would be 
interesting and challenging in its own right, for the area in question is one 
to which psychologists have given little attention. 

In what ways do people change after the age of 17? Are these changes 
in the underlying personality structure itself or merely in behavior? If 
there are changes in personality, in what areas and at what levels do these 
occur? Above all, what are the determinants and the processes of change? 

An attack upon these large questions called for the definition and 
measurement of numerous variables of personality, for before-, inter- 
mediate, and after-testing, with follow-ups, in order to describe changes 
in these variables, and for the study of changes in relation to a wide 
variety of intervening events. 

It did not seem likely that existing measures, or measures that could 
readily be devised, covered all the aspects of the person that might prove 
important. Accordingly plans were made to study samples of students by 
means of interviews. This would permit us to enlarge the scope of the 
study and to probe more deeply into the conditions and processes of 
change. 





Not many measures of the college environment were ready to hand. 
Something ceuld be learned from the students themselves about what 
aspects of this environment entered most forcibly and with greatest influ- 
ence into their awareness, but for appraising the relevant aspects of the 
college society and the college culture it was necessary to conduct studies 
using the concepts and methods of sociology. 


Variables of Personality 


The selection of variables for quantitative study was guided pri- 
marily by considerations of personality theory. An effort was made to 
attain fair coverage of variables which, according to theory, enter sig- 
nificantly into the formulation of the total personality and which, on one 
hypothesis or another, might be expected to change during the college 
years. Especially good candidates for inclusion were variables which ap- 
peared susceptible to change as a result of practices which are, or which 
could be, deliberately introduced by the college faculty and administra- 
tion. We were limited, of course, to measures that were already available 
or that could readily be developed. 

Measures employed from the beginning were grouped under the fol- 
lowing headings: A) Intellectual functioning and achievement, B) Au- 
thoritarianism and its opposites, C) Femininity and masculinity, and D) 
Psychological and physical well-being. 

A. Intellectual functioning and achievement. We ourselves have not 
administered to current students any tests of ability or achievement. 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and College Entrance Examination Board scores 
were available for all students. Beyond these we have relied upon aca- 
demic grades and reports of faculty members. 

B. Authoritarianism and its opposites. We started with a conception 
of a broad dimension extending from authoritarianism, compulsiveness, 
conventionality, other-directedness, rigidity, and the like at one extreme 
to liberalism, tolerance, inner-direction, independence of judgment, flexi- 
bility, and the like at the other. This was suggested, of course, by the large 
number of known correlates of authoritarianism. Forty or more variables 
have been pointed to as aspects of an authoritarian syndrome; the nega- 
tive correlates of this pattern are even more numerous, and it is com- 
monly held that there are several different personality syndromes that 
stand in more or less direct opposition to authoritarianism. 

In our view, most of the variables in this general area fall along an 
immaturity-maturity dimension. They express different levels of socializa- 
tion and different degrees of effectiveness in ego functioning. By includ- 
ing in our test battery a good selection of variables from this area we could 
hope to learn something not only about development in early maturity but 
about underlying structures of personality. 

C. Femininity and masculinity. It has often been noted that higher 
education has a “masculinizing” effect in women and a “feminizing” effect 
in men, and relationships, of considerable subtlety, between psycho-sexual 
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marginality and creativity and productivity have long been suspected. 
The stabilization of sex identity, the learning of sex roles, the achievement 
of psychological intimacy are common problems among people in the age 
range with which we are primarily concerned. These considerations alone 
were enough to dictate that we should explore intensively in the area of 
femininity and masculinity. 

The fact that this area has been the scene of considerable ideological 
conflict made the task all the more intriguing. Tell a male colleague that 
you are working at a woman’s college and he will probably respond with 
a condescending smile. It is no doubt largely in response to this wide- 
spread male chauvinism that the women’s colleges still show some in- 
clination to think of the education of women primarily in terms of equal- 
ity. Our society seems to nourish a stubborn prejudice to the effect that 
unless people are just alike they are not entitled to equal treatment. At 
the other extreme there is the attitude that since people are equal in the 
sight of God and before the law, differences among them do not matter. 
The two prejudices meet in the pseudo-liberal view that differences should 
be minimized, similarities emphasized. The educational policy maker, 
convinced that people are first of all human beings, has often acted as if 
the investigation of why it is that young people do not always share this 
conviction, but insist on putting sex identity first, were somehow a chal- 
lenge to the conviction itself. This anxiety is furthered by the fact that our 
culture has not yet achieved clear and sensible conceptions of masculinity 
and femininity, and it is partially responsible for the fact that our culture 
shows little inclination to take a rational approach to the problem. 

But these are not the only, indeed not the main reasons for the fact 
that our knowledge of femininity and masculinity is still in such a primi- 
tive state. Psychological science has never achieved a clear conceptualiza- 
tion of the field. It seemed to us that we were dealing here with a highly 
complex area of personality functioning. There are differences with re- 
spect to areas or levels of personality—overt behavior, conception of role, 
self-conception, psychological and physiological dispositions, adaptive 
mechanisms—and with respect to the areas of transactions with the en- 
vironment—interpersonal relations, interests, attitudes and values, and 
modes of thought. We included in the test battery a variety of measures 
designed to take some account of this differentiation, but this was with the 
thought that here, more than in other parts of the project, we were ex- 
ploring. 

D. Psychological and physical well-being. Naturally we wished to take 
account of the instabilities and adjustment problems of college students; 
but we were mainly concerned with health. We align ourselves with the 
increasingly large number of psychologists and social scientists who are 
trying to formulate what mental health is. But at the beginning little in the 
way of measures on the positive side was available. We included some 
standard measures of psychopathological trends, and have since been at- 





tempting to expand the project in the direction of more coverage of 
healthy functioning. 


The Test Batteries 


A test battery including scales and other measures in each of the last 
three of the above named areas was administered to the entering fresh- 
man class at Vassar College, N = 430, in September, 1952. During the 
ensuing year, a revised battery was assembled. This was administered to 
the entering freshman class, N = 441, in the fall of 1953 and it has been 
standard procedure since that time. 

This primary test battery includes 677 true-false items from various 
personality schedules, scales for measuring ethnocentrism and authori- 
tarianism, and a figure preference test. In addition, adjective check-lists, 
a drawing completion test, a biographical data sheet, and several experi- 
mental figure preference tests have been used, though not with all 
samples. Administration time is approximately three hours. 


The Testing Program 

Five freshman classes, with N’s ranging from 430 to 441, have now 
been tested, always in September and always within three days after they 
arrived on the campus. 

Four senior classes, with N’s of 280 on the average, have been tested, 
always in the spring semester before their graduation. 

The class of 1956, the first to be tested both as seniors and as fresh- 
men, received the same battery that they had taken as freshmen. Enough 
of this original battery was retained in the revised version so that results 
obtained from this first repetition of the tests, with the same subjects 
after four years, are generally comparable with those obtained by com- 
paring seniors and freshmen in cross-section and with those that will be 
obtained as successive senior classes take the revised battery. 


Analysis of Data 


Data seem to accumulate rapidly enough under the testing program. 
The various approaches to their analysis may be grouped under the fol- 
lowing headings: A) studies falling within the scope of the major de- 
sign. B) studies of special problems and performances, and C) response- 
response studies. 

A. The major design calls for measuring changes that occur in stu- 
dents at the college and discovering some of the correlates and conditions 
of these changes. Here we are able to report on differences between sen- 
iors and freshmen, both in terms of test scores and in terms of test items. 
Most of these studies are of the cross-sectional variety but, as indicated 
above, there is one class that has been tested both as seniors and as fresh- 
men. Some correlates of change can be reported; but our discussion of this 
matter will also be based upon interviews and general observation. The 





definition and estimation of important influences within the coilege en- 
vironment is a particularly difficult problem. We expect to rely most 
heavily upon studies ‘of individual students who change much and students 
who change little. Hope also lies in the possibility of studying change in 
test performance in relation to variations in the over-all educational pro- 
gram, an undertaking that requires the use of the same tests in different 
colleges. 

B. Studies of Special problems and performances. The test battery 
was sufficiently broad in its scope so that it lent itself well to the study of 
relationships between test performance and various external criteria such 
as grades, withdrawal from college, type of school previously attended, 
behavior in relation to the psychiatric service, rooming patterns, ratings 
by faculty members, and so on. Not only were we concerned about the 
validity of the scales, for the population under study, but we were in- 
terested in the possibilities of developing, by item analyses, empirical pre- 
dictors of important educational criteria. Some work of this kind can be 
reported now. 

C. Response-response studies were concerned with the meaning of 
the variables under study and with their relations one to another. 
Numerous intercorrelations among tests can be reported. But we 
have also been taken up with the development of new tests. For one rea- 
son or another, often because of their skewed distributions, a number of 
the original scales did not prove to be useful for our student population, 
althoug!: the ideas underlying them were relevant. Moreover, our observa- 
tions on the scene led us to conceive of some variables which had not 
found a place in the original scheme. Fortunately, the item pool lent 
itself to rational as well as to empirical manipulation. One could regroup 
items according to some hypothesis, determine internal consistency by 
conventional methods, enlarge the developing instrument by item analy- 
ses, and validate by correlation with other tests and with external cri- 
teria. 

Most of the products of these response-response studies have found, 
or are finding, their way into the major design. 

The most important objective of these studies is the discovery of 
personality syndromes or types, particularly in freshmen. One might hope 
that such syndromes or types can be defined and understood in such a 
way that their implications for education will be obvious. 

Dr. Webster, in his paper, will give a general report on all these 
quantitative studies. Within the space at his disposal he has been able 
to offer only samples from the several areas, and he has had to inhibit 
any inclination to include much technical detail. 


The Program of Student Interviews 


Studies of individual students by means of interviews were necessary 
in order further to validate some of the personality tests, and in order to 
reveal aspects of the developing personality that were not accessible to 
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measurement by existing tests. It was possible that interviews might 
bring into relief certain variables for which tests might later be devised. 
Interviews seemed necessary also as a means for learning about the stu- 
dents’ environment. One could know from each student what different 
factors she felt to be impinging on her, and by distillation and interpreta- 
tion from many interviews one could gather facts about the actual and 
differentially perceived environment. Studies of individual students were 
needed in order to permit one to take numerous variables into account at 
the same time, with the possibility of seeing relationships that might 
otherwise remain obscure. And perhaps above all, such studies were 
needed in order that we might note changes, if any, occurring in shorter 
sequences of time and thus gain some notion of the time and the rave 
of change. It was our intention to conduct interviews with samples of 
students at intervals throughout their college careers, in order to fur- 
ther our understanding of the conditions and processes of personality 
change. 

A pilot study, using interviews with freshmen, was carried out in 
the spring of 1954. The objects were to try a procedure for selecting inter- 
viewees, to find ways to improve the interview schedules, and to test the 
feasibility of a procedure that involved singling out a group of students 
for special attention. Students were selected according to their patterns 
of test scores. Of the subjects exhibiting each of a number of interesting 
patterns of scores, on tests representing each of the four areas mentioned 
above, several were asked to take part in a program of interviewing. Of 
the thirty freshmen asked, twenty-six went through a series of four inter- 
views, each by a different member of the staff, each covering—with 
some overlapping—a different area. The areas covered were: a) educa- 
tional history and response to the college as an educational institution, 
b) leisure, social and recreational activities and interests, c) general 
values, and d) family history. 

The study achieved its purposes. The selection procedure was very 
effective in insuring that the staff got to know some interesting and di- 
verse students—quite possibly key types. Here was some evidence for the 
validity of the personality tests. However, when it came to selecting stu- 
dents who were to be interviewed from time to time during their four 
years of college, the arguments finally favored random sampling. A ran- 
dom sample of 80 was drawn from the class of freshmen entering college 
in September, 1954. The number 80 was arrived at simply by consider- 
ing that it would probably be necessary to begin with this number in 
order to insure that as many as 50 of the group would still be in college 
at the end of the senior year. All the students whose names turned up in 
_.the sample volunteered to take part in the study. The rate of attrition 
in the sample has been about the same as that which holds for the col- 
lege as a whole. 

In their freshman year these subjects had three interviews covering 
the topics mentioned above in connection with the nilot study. In their 
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sophomore year they had two interviews. One was a more or less custom- 
built follow-up of the previous year’s educational interview; the focus 
was upon the meaning to the individual student of the academic aspects 
of the sophomore year. The other interview was a survey of the subject’s 
activities during the course of an average day at college. 

Interview material tends to accumulate rapidly. In few interviewing 
projects have the data been exploited fully, and we do not expect to be 
the exception. We are already staggering under the burden of ratings, 
classifications, and quantitative analyses of protocols. The present report 
does not go into these matters. The essential fact is that the interviews 
have contributed indispensably to our sense of acquaintance with the stu- 
dent and her situation. They have supplied background for virtually all 
the interpretations that are offered in this report. Most particularly, they 
have supplied the major basis of Dr. Freedman’s paper on the passage 
through college. 


Sociological Studies 

In the earliest planning stages of the project it was clear not only 
that all hands had better be as sociological as possible but that the full- 
time services of a trained sociologist should be obtained. Richard Jung’s 
continuing major concern has been with the formulation in conceptual 
terms of the structure and functioning of a college community as a whole. 

It is not for this writer to describe that special kind of osmosis by 
which sociologists get their information. But that they get it he has no 
doubt. Apparently the process has something to do with being in the 
right place at the right time and with making use of all sorts of unlikely 
informants. At the same time Mr. Jung, like other members of the staff, 
interviewed students in formal and informal situations, participated in 
classroom teaching and in discussion groups, talked with members of the 
faculty and the administration and with other college personnel, and 
made other observations. More conventionally sociological, perhaps, were 
his projects involving work with student participant observers, system- 
atic studies of friendship groups with the use of sociometric techniques, 
studies of values in the several major subcultures—students, faculty, 
family. 

Mr. Jung’s presentation of a conceptual scheme for the formulation 
of the structure and functioning of a college as a whole is available else- 
where (18). It offers analytic categories that permit the comparison of 
colleges with other productive agencies or institutions of social control, 
of one college with any other, and of the educational process with proc- 
esses occurring in other fields. 


Studies of Alumnae 


The significance of a college education may best be seen against the 
background of a total life cycle. If it is impossible to study such cycles, 
one may at least aspire to a fair knowledge of what the student brings 
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to college and of the pattern of life some years after college. Where the 
concern is, as it should be, with the lasting effects of education one has 
no alternative but to search for relationships between college experiences 
and various dimensions of adult existence. Knowledge of the future to- 
ward which current undergraduates are heading should be an aid to the 
raising of significant questions concerning educational objectives and 
progress. 

It is to be hoped that follow-up studies of students in our present 
samples will be possible. Meanwhile cross-sectional studies of alumnae 
at various stages of life, and comparisons of alumnae and current student 
samples may be instructive. 

Our standard test battery has been administered to various groups 
of alumnae, in classes ranging from 1904 to 1943. This mode of investi- 
gation will be continued. But results so far obtained do not find their way 
into the present report. Our major effort, in studying alumnae, has been 
directed to the intensive investigation of 50 women from the classes 1929 
to 1935. This was an “assessment” project, after the original O.S.S. 
model. The subjects came to the college in groups of 10 and remained 
for three days while a staff of 11 administered a wide variety of pro- 
cedures—paper and pencil tests (including all those which had been used 
with undergraduates), situation tests, group interaction procedures, and 
interviews.’ The subjects were recruited mainly according to their avail- 
ability. The degree to which they represent larger populations of alumnae 
will be estimated by comparing, in sociological terms, the present sample 
with large groups of alumnae, using questionnaire responses available 
through the Alumnae Association. 

In one approach to the analysis of the data 304 variables were inter- 
correlated. * These variables have been roughly grouped as follows: rat- 
ings and evaluations of contemporary behavior, sociometric choices, psy- 
chological test scores (paper and pencil, performance, and projective), 
classifications of subjects based on interviews and upon an inverse factor 
analysis of clinical Q-sort data, measures derived from objective rec- 
ords of performance while in college, life history variables (question- 


* The members of the assessment staff were as follows: Frank Barron, Ph.D., 
Jack Block, Ph.D., and Richard Crutchfield, Ph.D. of the Institute of Personality 
Assessment and Research, University of California, Berkeley—Dr. Crutchfield is 
Professor of Psychology and Associate Director of the Institute; Donald Brown, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology, Bryn Mawr College; Dwight Chapman, 
Ph.D., Professor of Psychology and Chairman of the Department, Vassar; Eugenia 
Hanfman, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, Brandeis University; Robert Nixon, 
M.D., Psychiatrist, Vassar; Mervin Freedman, Ph.D., Harold Webster, Ph.D., 
Richard Jung, and the present writer, members of the regular Mellon Research 
staff at Vassar. 

* This analysis was made possible by a grant from the Research Grants and 
Fellowships Branch of the National Institutes of Health. The statistical work was 
performed by Arthur Couch of the Department of Social Relations, Harvard 
University. 
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naire), and childhood history variables (interview).‘ A few of the 
46,056 available correlations have found their way into the present re- 
port, sometimes in connection with test validation, but usually in con- 
nection with the educational patterns described by Dr. Brown. His paper 
is concerned most essentially with patterns of behavior during the college 
years; these “college types” are considered in relation to background 
factors and in relation to the contemporary personality and life situation. 


ae a oe * 


To summarize the order of events in the present report: Dr. Freed- 
man’s account of the situation of the student and of her most character- 
istic responses at various stages of her college career will be followed by 
Dr. Webster’s samples of quantitative results. The two approaches, we 
hope, will be mutually supporting. Then will follow Dr. Brown’s paper 
on typology. Although he uses material from the alumnae assessment al- 
most exclusively, it will be clear that the type scheme applies nearly as 
well to current students. At the end we try to draw some general conclu- 
sions from the reports and to orient ourselves toward the future. 

Dr. Freedman’s paper, which follows immediately, goes into some 
detail concerning the structure and functioning of Vassar College. Al- 
though we are concerned primarily with processes and mechanisms, and 
are more interested in their nature than in their frequency, it is neces- 
sary for their understanding that we see the particular context in which 
they are embedded. The material of Dr. Freedman’s chapter is important 
background for the interpretation of the quantitative findings later to be 
reported by Dr. Webster. 

It took courage, of a kind that usually springs from fundamental 
security, for the College to make itself the object of a no-holds-barred 
scientific research. It also took imagination and a special sense of re- 
sponsibility. Leadership in educational experimentation at the college 
level cannot usually be assumed by state universities or by small private 
institutions that are in crisis or struggling to establish themselves; it must 
be assumed by colleges that are sound and of recognized standing. One 
may hope that other such institutions besides Vassar will, when the op- 
portunity presents itself, find ways to discharge this obligation. 

Needless to say the papers do not offer a complete account of the 
College. A research that is concerned with the improvement of education 
must devote its attention to foci of strain, rather than to areas in which 
equilibrium and equanimity reign and, hence, we cannot presume to 
offer here anything like a total or balanced picture. 


*Dr. Bushnell, who did not take part in the assessment, assumed the respon- 
sibility for measures based on records of the college years; he also is comparing the 
assessment sample with larger samples of alumnae. 

The analysis of Q-sort data was performed by Jack Block and Bela Baker, of 
the Institute of Personality Assessment and Research, University of California. 
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The Passage Through College 


Mervin B. Freedman 


This paper is an account of the major events or adjustments char- 
acteristic of each of the important stages of a college career in one insti- 
tution, i.e., entrance, freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior years, 
graduation. It is based on information derived from interviews with stu- 
dents, discussions with teaching faculty and administrative officers, and 
general observations of the College “in action.” 


The Entering Freshman 


The 400 odd freshmen who enter each year are seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, chiefly upper-middle or upper-class in background. They 
have good academic records, and most have chosen the College with the 
expeciation that it will be very demanding scholastically. Their knowl- 
edge of the institution varies somewhat with their backgrounds. About 
half of the freshmen come from private schools which prepare for Eastern 
liberal arts residential colleges. Such students are likely to have con- 
siderable prior acquaintance with the College. Possibly they have visited 
it, have a relative who is an alumna or friends already among the stu- 
dents. We shall call these students Group A. The majority of the remain- 
ing students, Group B, are public school girls, a shade below Group A in 
social status. They are likely to have a fair amount of knowledge of the 
College although not so much as Group A. Group C consists of students 
for whom the College is a very new experience. This group is rather 
heterogeneous, containing girls from foreign countries and areas which do 
not ordinarily furnish students to the larger Eastern women’s colleges, a 
small number of students from lower middle-class origins who have been 
given scholarships, and some students from minority group families with 
limited educational backgrounds. 

As one would expect, there tend to be different reactions or adjust- 
ments to the College characteristic of each of these groups. To under- 
stand these, some familiarity with the general functioning of the College 
is necessary. In describing the College we shall concentrate on institu- 


tional goals and procedures on the one hand and student culture on the 
other. 


Institutional Goals and Procedures 


By institutional goals and procedures is meant the major formal in- 
fluences to which students are subjected through conferences with mem- 
bers of the administration and teaching faculty, lectures and assignments, 
and official writings and publications of the College. The major goal of 
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the College is simple enough—the development of liberally educated 
individuals. Although a liberal education is not easily defined, there is 
general agreement as to the kinds of traits possessed by the liberally 
educated person, e.g., knowledge of our cultural heritage, disciplined 
intelligence, responsible citizenship, curiosity, sense of reality, inde- 
pendence of judgment, interest in other cultures. As for the procedures 
by which the College attempts to attain its major goal, examination of 
the general curriculum seems to yield the most significant information. 
Study of the curriculum reveals first of all that the College is a “tra- 
ditional” educational institution, not a “progressive” school. 

“Traditional,” in this context, does not mean inflexible, conservative, 
and the like; it means simply that adherence to certain formal curriculum 
requirements constitutes an important part of the academic program. 
This is in contrast with those educational programs in which such formal 
requirements are likely to be regarded as secondary to the needs of in- 
dividual students. Thus, students must take a science and a language; in 
order to guard against over-specialization, they may not take more than 
a certain number of hours in their major field, and so on. Such regula- 
tions are by no means hard and fast; often they may be altered or 
waived, but by and large they serve as guideposts outlining the educa- 
tional path for the student. These general academic requirements have 
administrative counterparts in regulations designed for the supervision 
of the student’s social and recreational life. Students are not completely 
free to come and go as they please or to spend their time entirely as they 
see fit. For example, there are rules specifying the time by which students 
must return to their dormitories and the number of weekends permitted 
away from the campus. Upperclassmen are expected generally to behave 
more responsibly and to require less supervision, however, and conse- 
quently they are subjected to fewer social regulations. 


The Student Culture 


We believe that a distinguishable student culture exists, one super- 
ordinate to the differences among students mentioned earlier or to be dis- 
cussed later in this paper. The student body as an entity may be thought 
to possess characteristic qualities of personality, ways of interacting 
socially, types of values and beliefs, and the like, which are passed on 
from one “generation” of students to another and which like any culture 
provide a basic context in which individual learning takes place. We 
contend, in fact, that this culture is the prime educational force at work 
in the College, for, as we shall see, assimilation into the student society is 
the foremost concern of most new students. Suffice it to say now that in 
our opinion the scholastic and academic aims and processes of the College 
are in large measure transmitted to incoming students or mediated for 
them by the predominant student culture. 

Although leadership in the student culture is likely to be provided 
by those students who are Group A on entrance, the general student 
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climate is not one of snobbishness or exclusion. On the contrary the 
weight of the student or peer group culture is markedly in the direction 
of friendliness, acceptance, leveling of difference, and general ease of 
relationship. Participation in all activities on campus is open to almost 
every girl regardless of social background, race, or religion. All that is 
required for acceptance by fellow students is that one act pretty much 
like the rest—be cordial and friendly. Not that class or caste differences 
or distinctions of other kinds are completely obliterated. They appear on 
occasion in subtle ways, but as compared to American society at large, 
such distinctions are greatly minimized. 

These qualities of agreeableness and cooperativeness are directed 
toward the faculty and administration as well as toward other students. 
Most students are dutiful, hard-working, and generally accepting of the 
College status quo and of the demands made upon them. Few girls, even 
those “snowed under” with academic work or subject to pressure of 
some other kind, are critical of the College structure or its procedures. 
When queried during interviews about the functioning of the College or 
about changes which might seem to be indicated on the basis of their 
own experiences, very few students believed that important changes 
should be made. Almost all felt that the way of life and the oppor- 
tunities offered were nearly perfect. Where things were not going well, 
must students blamed themselves rather than the College structure, fac- 
ulty, or administration. 

Most students are interested, even enthusiastic, about at least some 
of their courses and academic achievements, particularly after they have 
chosen a major area and may pursue their own interests somewhat more 
freely. Many are attracted and excited by the rewards of intellectual 
activity as epitomized by certain faculty members. The student body in 
general can hardly be described as indifferent to academic work or as 
unaffected by it. However, except for a minority, the fundamental 
philosophy of the College and its academic and intellectual aims do not 
enter primarily into the formation of the central values and habits of life 
of the student body. Instead, for most students, educational experiences 
are assimilated to a central core of values and dispositions which is rela- 
tively independent of the more formal academic influences. 

Marriage at graduation or within a few years thereafter is antici- 
pated by almost all students; the percentage who state that they are not 
likely to marry, or who are quite uncertain about it, is negligible. Strong 
commitment to an activity or career other than that of housewife is rare. 
Many students, perhaps a third, are interested in graduate schooling and 
in careers, for example, teaching. Few, however, plan to continue with a 
career if it should conflict with family needs. Some report that they plan 
to forego careers when children are small and then resume them when 
children no longer require intensive care. As compared to previous pe- 
riods, however, e.g., the “feminist era,” few students are interested in the 
pursuit of demanding careers, such as law or medicine, regardless of 
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personal cost or social pressure. Similarly, one finds few instances of 
people like Edna St. Vincent Millay, individuals completely committed 
to their art by the time of adolescence and resistive to any attempts to 
“tamper” with it. Of course, strong interest in intellectual activities, 
careers, and forms of artistic expression is by no means lacking. The im- 
portant fact is that such interests tend to be secondary in the lives of most 
students. The life goals of the students are, therefore, primarily to be 
wives and mothers, useful and intelligent members of communities. They 
wish to work, and often at some profession, but only when this does not 
interfere too much with family activities. 

If the peer culture is relatively autonomous with respect to faculty, 
it is also relatively free from direct influence by the students’ families. 
There are few instances of home-sickness, even among freshmen, and 
the daily lives of most students seem little affected by thoughts of home 
or family. Moreover, influence from other extra-College sources, includ- 
ing young men, is not great. Of course, the values and expectations re- 
garding their future wives which prevail among the young men whom 
the student knows must be considered. The important fact is, however, 
that these are interpreted for her and often pressed upon her by her own 
female peer culture. 

Our observations on the role of young men in the lives of the stu- 
dents seem to run counter to what appears to be a rather universal cam- 
pus “myth,” namely, that most of the time not spent in academic pursuits 
is spent by students discussing dates, male friends, and week-end activi- 
ties involving men. Our observation about the importance of early 
marriage as a life goal would appear to point in this direction. It must be 
kept in mind, however, that for a majority of students this interest in 
men, despite appearances, is really quite limited. Thus, most dating and 
concern with men is based less on interest in the men involved than on 
desire to maintain prestige among fellow students by doing what is 
expected. Since successful participation in student culture calls for some 
dating and interest in men, students engage in such activities, often in 
fairly routine fashion. Student society frowns upon “too much” dating 
or interest in men, a degree of interest that might interfere with adequate 
academic work and campus friendships. It is interesting to observe that 
sophomores and juniors commonly report that they dated more as fresh- 
men, that somehow at the time it seemed “expected of them” but that 
now they “can relax” and not feel obligated to go out with men, when 
they really do not wish to. Interest in men is revived among upperclass- 
men, particularly in seniors as graduation and an end to the security of 
student days approach. 

The influence of the student culture would not be so great or per- 
vasive were it not characteristic of American society in general, of adoles- 
cence in particular, that status and security depend in large measure 
upon relationships with one’s peers. The student culture provides order 
and comfort. It instructs in how to behave in various social situations, in 
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what to think about all manner of issues, in how to deal with common 
problems and troublesome external influences. It even offers instruction 
in how to keep the faculty at a distance, how to bring pressure that will 
insure that the faculty behaves in expected and therefore manageable 
ways. It permits pleasant association with faculty members but dis- 
courages genuine relationships of a kind that might challenge the basic 
values of students. Although many students say that they would like 
greater opportunity to associate with the faculty, what they often have 
in mind is aid in the solution of practical problems rather than relation- 
ship on an adult basis. 

Whereas for most of the students involved the peer culture provides 
merely a convenient and comfortable means for dealing with a fairly 
complex social situation and valuable preparation for the social world 
that they will enter after graduation, for others it is necessary to the 
maintenance of stability of personality. There are students who have 
been unable to develop internal agencies of control, who consequently 
have depended for a long time upon the direction of their peers. Sepa- 
ration from the peer group would put them under a very severe strain. 
This is a source of that rigid adherence to peer values which we some- 
times see in individual students and is also a factor making for resistance 
to change in the culture itself. 


The Freshman Year 


Entrance. Most freshmen arrive enveloped by an air of eager ex- 
pectancy. Those who are familiar with the College may be relaxed, those 
with little first hand knowledge of it may feel some trepidation about 
what will happen, but by and large most freshmen arrive anticipating 
new and different experience and ready and willing to meet it. Getting 
into the College represents a real accomplishment for most of them; they 
are proud to be members of the College community and are eager to 
live up to the honor of having been admitted. 

The prime concern of most entering freshmen, although often not a 
matter of explicit or conscious knowledge, is with acceptance by their 
fellow students. Not that entering freshmen are unconcerned about 
educational or intellectual matters. These constitute, in fact, their 
greatest conscious anxiety. When queried concerning the areas in which 
they anticipated their chief problems and difficulties, in thinking ahead 
to college life, most freshmen reply with some expression of uncertainty 
about intellectual competition with other students, the difficulty of the 
courses, and the like. Such considerations are real and important, but in 
our view they are, for the majority of students, secondary to often less 
conscious but more pressing social concerns. 

In considering the earliest adjustments to the college we may focus 
on the differential adjustments of the three groups of entering students 
described earlier. Of the largest, Group A, no great academic adjust- 
ments are required. They have been well prepared both in terms of 
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course content and in work habits for the demands that will be made 
upon them. To be sure, the courses they take as freshmen are likely to be 
more difficult than any in preparatory school, and greater individual 
responsibility in plagning work is expected, but by and large important 
academic readjustments are not necessary. Similarly, these students are 
not likely to be faced by novel or truly pressing demands of social ad- 
justment. The student culture tends to be in many ways a continuation 
of the kind of social life with which these students are already accus- 
tomed. Moreover, students of this group are likely to have friends and 
acquaintances in the College. 

So it is that college entrance makes few demands upon these stu- 
dents in the sense of requiring major changes in their established ways 
of perceiving or doing things. Or at least it may be said that the way is 
open for this kind of “status quo” adjustment to the new environment of 
the College. Of course, all students of this group need not and do not 
choose this path of least resistance; but it is our impression that most do, 
perhaps because inertia and resistance to change are strong forces in most 
people. If one important function of a college is to induce students to 
re-examine their established ways and accepted habits of thought, it 
appears that the difficulties in the way of carrying out this function with 
the present group of students are great. 

The initial situation is different for the second group of students, 
Group B, those who are similar to Group A in social or geographic back- 
ground but who are graduates of public schools. Most of these students 
do not enter the College with the basic knowledge or habits of work that 
permit a relatively easy transition to the academic life of the College. 
Their secondary education has usually been neither so good nor so thor- 
ough. Some of the most able of the students in this group can effect the 
necessary academic readjustments with a minimum of effort, but for the 
majority the initial academic impact of the College is very great. For a 
good part of the freshman year many of these students are under great 
pressure; they work long hours, often get poor grades, and feel generally 
incompetent intellectually and academically. 

Such involvement with academic problems tends to obscure the 
social adjustment of this group, which is for them a more subtle process. 
There are no clearly defined social distinctions analogous to the educa- 
tional differences between this group and the previous one. Prior to en- 
trance the members of this group are likely to be concerned about the 
social fate awaiting them. They wonder if they will be liked and if they 
possess the requisite qualities of personality and attractiveness to enable 
them to enter into the general social scheme of things. Above all they do 
not wish to be excluded by their peers or to be “out of things.” Although 
these concerns loom large, they are not likely to be so explicit or clear as 
the matter of academic adjustment. This is so because qualities like 
social ease and poise facilitate the desired social adjustment; and in order 
to maintain these qualities at as high a level as possible, one is likely to 
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play down concern or anxieties of this nature, to hide them from others 
or even to deny them to oneself, when this is necessary for the mainte- 
nance of self-esteem. 

The initial social impact of the College on these students is a gratify- 
ing one. They are happy to find the student culture so friendly and 
agreeable, and they are pleased to learn that entrance into the prevalent 
student society makes few demands upon them for change of accepted 
thoughts or ways. By behaving pretty much as they always have or by 
modifying their behavior only slightly, they can get on well socially. So 
almost without giving these matters “a second thought” this group of 
students is absorbed into the main stream of student culture. They are 
happy to relax and let this happen, to find that their social fears are so 
easily allayed. Thus, while attention is centered on academic adjustments, 
these students implicitly and quietly slip into the student society which 
is to play so large a role in molding the values they will live by. 

Things are different again for the third and smallest group of enter- 
ing students described earlier, Group C, the one containing the more 
atypical students. The educational adjustments of the students in this 
group are similar to those of the second group in that they find them- 
selves to be not quite prepared for the academic demands made upon 
them and consequently find the academic going rather rough at first. 
They differ from the second group, however, in that social adjustment 
is also a demanding process. These students, like those in the previous 
group, enter with considerable concern about how they will be received 
by other students, and they are similarly gratified to discover the agree- 
ableness, the openness, the friendliness of the prevalent student society. 
Unlike the previous group, however, they are sufficiently different from 
the major peer culture in social background, habit, and custom so that 
they cannot subtly adjust to it almost automatically or unthinkingly. Some 
greater effort is required. Not that participation in the general student 
society is in any way barred to this group: most of these students who 
so desire can enter into it, depending, of course, to some extent upon 
their qualities of general attractiveness. For these students adjustment to 
the student culture is much more a matter of explicit or conscious decision. 
They do not enter into it as a matter of course, like the first group, or 
unconsciously through subtle adjustments, like the second. Standing 
somewhat apart from the student culture to begin with, these students 
must make some explicit decisions concerning the degree to which they 
wish to participate in it and the methods by which they wish to do so. 
They are thereby forced to consider alternative modes of behavior and 
alternative values. 

The Remainder of the Freshman Year. Within a short time, several 
weeks or months after entrance, most students have settled into a rela- 
tively characteristic student role; that is to say, certain patterns of student 
behavior and attitude may be identified (they may be thought of as sub- 
cultures within the predominating student culture), and most students 
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may be characterized quite early in their college careers as exhibiting one 
or another of these patterns. These educational patterns, which bear 
some systematic relationships to the groups of entering students described 
above, will be discussed in detail in Dr. Brown’s paper. Here we shall 
concentrate on over-all characteristics of the student or general College 
community at various stages, ignoring for the time being variations from 
one type of student to another. 

The freshman year determines the basic orientation to the College 
and goes a long way toward either establishing or reaffirming certain 
enduring habits and values of life. For the great majority of students it is 
a happy year. Almost all adjust successfully to the peer society and find 
appropriate companionship, at least one or several students, if not many, 
with whom they can share thoughts and feelings, in whom they can find 
support, Those who are not quite prepared on arrival for the high level 
of work expected of them may have a difficult time academically, but 
social satisfactions often offset this strain. Within a short time freshmen 
are caught up in the relatively self-sufficient student culture; family ties 
are attenuated, extra-College pressures are minimal, real faculty influence 
is yet to come. 

There is, however, a small group of students whose general adjust- 
ment to the College runs rather counter to the predominant student 
culture. These are the students who are already faculty-oriented or, 
better possibly, “adult-oriented.” They are interested in establishing per- 
sonal relationships with members of the faculty. Often the attempt is 
to reconstitute some family or parental situation with the faculty member, 
to establish, for example, a mother-daughter or father-daughter kind 
of relationship. These students, often, are very promising. Since they 
are not encapsulated within the student culture, the possibility exists of 
“reaching” them intellectually and hence of coming closer to attaining 
the goals of the College. The “trick” in achieving this end is for the 
faculty member to place the emotional force of the relationship behind 
striving for academic or intellectual goals. The student learns, in short, 
that the road to adult or faculty approval and to mature adult relation- 
ship is real scholarship. 

One other small group of students should be considered here, because 
it comprises many of those who withdraw from the College in the fresh- 
man or sophomore year, particularly in the freshman year. This group 
of students is not cooperative, dutiful, agreeable, and the like. Rather 
these students tend to be assertive, somewhat rebellious toward authority, 
unconventional; in short, quite the opposite of the majority of students. 
They tend to be resentful of college regulations or prescriptions, social 
or academic, and so they find adjustment to the College community very 
trying, if not impossible. When such students leave the College, it is often 
to attend other schools which they think will place less restraint upon 
them. It is interesting to note that these students, who are rebellious 
toward authority and unusually independent, tend to seek out one another 
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and to find support thereby for their rather deviant attitudes or behavior. 

The phenomenon of withdrawal from college before graduation 
merits some attention as a problem in its own right, since the percentage 
of students who withdraw from liberal arts colleges has risen in recent 
years. What seems to be reflected in this increase in withdrawals is a con- 
ception of a college or of a college education as some sort of marketable 
product, as something one purchases essentially, as something one can 
obtain at one institution just as readily as at another. Thus, a student 
considers it quite in the scheme of things to “shop around” from one 
college to another. Prior to World War II, however, entrance into a 
college probably implied much greater commitment to it. It is interesting 
to note that in England, if a student leaves a university, it is assumed 
that he has done so because of academic failure. There is seldom any 
other reason. 


The Sophomore Year 


By the sophomore year the basic processes of adjustment to the 
college which were started in the freshman year have reduced many 
if not most of the marked differences among freshmen. The predominant 
student culture and the subcultures within it now stand out clearly; 
pre- and extra-College influences and forces seem to shrink even more 
into the background. So it is that the importance of the quality of sec- 
ondary schooling now becomes a negligible factor. By sophomore year 
those students who were handicapped in the beginning by deficiencies 
of secondary schooling have had opportunity to overcome them, and the 
level of a student’s work is now pretty much a function of her intrinsic 
ability, interest, and motivation. As we have observed earlier, many 
sophomores display less interest in young men. Those students who were 
interested in men chiefly because of external social pressure no longer 
yield so readily to this pressure. The chief energies of most students are 
now concentrated on the campus, in academic work and in associations 
with fellow students. 

The sophomore year is the one in which a major field of concen- 
tration must be selected, and by the second semester of the year most 
students have made a choice, Often, of course, the choice of major is 
one based on real awareness and evaluation of the potentialities involved 
and the meanings of such a choice in one’s general life plan; and thus, 
it represents a real commitment to a field or discipline. Sometimes choice 
of a major is a function of deep unconscious motivational forces in the 
personality which tend unduly to influence the contemporary scene or 
more purely educational considerations. In a large number of cases, 
choice is based not so much upon either. one of these factors as upon 
conditions relatively peripheral to the student and her real needs for 
growth and development, for example, reasons of convenience or expe- 
diency. As one would expect, there are certain majors which are more 
“fashionable” than others, which have more prestige value among stu- 
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dents. On occasion students select a major field or turn away from one 
because of feelings of liking or dislike, often temporary, for students or 
faculty in that field. But perhaps most common of all is choice of an area 
of concentration which is calculated not to upset one, to allow one to go 
along with a minimum of change in fundamental values or beliefs. It is 
not surprising that expressions of dissatisfaction with choice of major 
in college are common among alumnae. When asked if they would 
choose another major were they again to be students, from a third to 
more than a half of the alumnae in various samples say that they would 
do so. 

Academically things are likely to go rather smoothly in the sopho- 
more year. Where there were handicaps of inadequate secondary school- 
ing, they have often been overcome, and those students who have been 
lacking in direction tend to become better oriented. On the whole sopho- 
mores are industrious and enthusiastic about academic work. They enjoy 
most of their classes and look forward to being upperclassmen, anticipating 
that they will have the privilege of greater freedom in choice of courses 
and in work performance. Evidences of what has been called “sophomore 
slump” are rare. Rather it appears that the inertia or disorganization 
implied by this term are more likely to occur in the second semester of 
the freshman year. 

If academic industry and enthusiasm are common among sopho- 
mores, they are, as we have observed, also characteristic of the student 
culture at large. It might be said, then, that in these respects students 
are sharing in both the explicit goals of the College and in the general 
value system of student society. The influence of the student culture is, 
however, rather a leveling or moderating one from the point of view of 
scholastic motivation and aims, On the one hand, it pulls in the direction 
of serious scholarship for those students whose academic motivations are 
dubious. Often a student learns the excitement and enjoyment of intel- 
lectual pursuit from another student before she does so from any par- 
ticular book or class. On the other hand the student culture may soften 
or blunt strong intellectual or career drive. For example, students who 
enter college with the aim of achieving high artistic or intellectual goals 
often find themselves tempted to “relax and take things easier.” Often 
such ambitiousness is associated with factors like the desire to rise socially 
in the world, and students learn that they can do this merely by being 
pleasant, nice, agreeable. In fact being “too outstanding” might interfere 
with one’s acceptance by certain groups. Or again it may be suggested by 
one student to another that some great or noble aim may be merely a 
“cover-up” for certain unfortunate personal characteristics, such as com- 
petitiveness with men. 

In summary, the lives of sophomores are centered in the College 
community, in the enjoyment of friendships and associations with fellow 
students and in academic work which is highly demanding of their time 
and effort but which nevertheless provides much satisfaction, Before 
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going on to the junior year, we should comment on a number of students 
who are rather exceptions to the general type of sophomore. These are 
students who are interested in men in a serious way, and whose interests 
are therefore not centered primarily or almost solely in the College com- 
munity. 

These students are of two rather different kinds. The first kind seems 
to be primarily socially oriented. They do not share in the explicit aims 
of the College or in the predominant student culture. They have come 
to college to make a good marriage or to acquire a smattering of a 
liberal education for its usefulness in social situations, and they are quite 
resistive to real intellectual development. This group of students finds 
the academic demands of the College very onerous, and many are likely 
to withdraw at the end of the sophomore year. Two years is sufficient 
for most of these students to get what they think they want out of 
college. This group plus the rebellious type referred to earlier who remain 
beyond the freshman year comprise most of the withdrawals during the 
sophomore year. 

The second kind of student with strong interest in men is quite 
different, because this interest is not accompanied by a paucity of aca- 
demic or intellectual interests. Rather these students tend to be superior 
scholars. They are girls who are engaged to be married or are seriously 
involved with men but who do not feel any need to sacrifice their own 
individuality or intellectual, professional, or career aims in the process. 
Thus, these students tend to have rather clear notions concerning the 
place of their current educational interests or esthetic or intellectual 
pursuits in their future lives. One gets the impression that in these cases 
the interest in men is a meaningful expression, that it is not, as it is 
with many students in the former group, some kind of defense against 
intellectual development. In not every case is a deep interest in men 
indicative of an educational loss. 


The Junior Year 


The junior year may be thought of as the year of maximum soli- 
darity in the College community both educationally and socially. Many of 
the more deviant kinds of students have withdrawn. Those who remain 
comprise a student body held together by such strong bonds as shared 
experiences and common values, The forces of socialization within the 
student culture have in a sense achieved their maximum effect in the 
junior year, and it is the juniors who seem to be the chief heirs and 
transmitters of student culture. They are the torchbearers in this process, 
the individuals who serve as the chief models upon which lower classmen 
will pattern themselves. Seniors, to be sure, are the acknowledged campus 
leaders in the sense of filling the highest offices of student government and 
the like, but they already have one foot outside the College, and, as com- 
pared to juniors, they are moving away from the center of student culture. 

In some ways the junior year contains elements which make of it 
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a unique social experience, one not likely to be repeated again in the lives 
of most students. It is unlikely that a student will find herself at some 
future date in a society which offers so great an opportunity for differen- 
tiation of role and function and at the same time such a high degree of 
order and security. The junior class exhibits this great social solidarity 
despite the fact that sub-groups within the junior culture display a con- 
siderable degree of variation. There are groups of juniors who may be 
identified by their common interest in political affairs, there are a few 
Bohemians and esthetes, there are the girls whose lives are centered on 
more purely intellectual activities, and so on. Yet the bonds of cohesive- 
ness are such that these differences may be tolerated without detracting 
from the unity and identity of the class as a whole. 

Educationally the junior year is likely to be the most satisfying. 
There is the gratification of being an upperclassman, of having required 
courses out of the way, of being able to take elective courses in one’s 
chosen field of concentration. Intellectually or academically, the juniors 
may be thought of as the group most identified with the College, with 
both its explicit and implicit values. The juniors participate most in the 
general College culture which exists over and beyond the student culture. 
Thus, it is likely that the differences in values and general outlook be- 
tween seniors and freshmen reported on later by Dr. Webster already 
exist among juniors. As observed earlier these changes are a compromise 
between the explicit goals of the College and its faculty and the defenses 
of the student culture against too radical an encroachment upon their 
habits and mores; but nevertheless, as compared to freshmen, the juniors 
have been “liberated” in the direction of the aims of a liberal education. 
In short, juniors, more than any other class share in the general value 
system of the faculty and administration. Not that seniors do not share 
in this, but, as we shall see, the imminence of graduation and future 
changes complicates their participation in this aspect of the life of the 
College. 

Juniors have a fairly stable sense of identity as liberal arts students 
and as members of the College community. For most students this is 
somehow a broader, a more differentiated or complex identity than the 
one possessed as a freshman. Consequently such an identity usually repre- 
sents an advance on the road to self-development. There is some danger, 
of course, that this identity may be too satisfying, that too many students 
will wish to return to it in the face of the difficulties and anxieties of 
subsequent periods of life. From this point of view one may think of the 
“perennial junior” rather than the “perennial sophomore.” Such a person 
would not have grown beyond the secure, stable, and satisfying identity 
of her junior year and would like to return to it. 


The Senior Year 


The senior year is climaxed by graduation and highlighted by the 
imminence of the “after-life,” as it is called by some of the students. No 
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longer is the student’s life largely circumscribed by the College, and 
no longer is her major task that of adjusting to the College community. 
The processes of the past three years must suddenly be reversed, as it 
were, We have seen that the first three years are characterized by 
increased adjustment, increased solidarity within the College structure, 
this process reaching its apex in the junior year. Now suddenly a student 
must respond to very different pressures, ones external to the College 
community. Many students are on the verge of losing their chief emo- 
tional support, the friendship of fellow students. Many are likely soon 
to find themselves in environments emphasizing values and a general 
orientation to life quite different from their own. Despite these new and 
pressing concerns, however, there is really no let-up in current demands. 
However much seniors may be oriented to the larger community, they 
must deal with the pressures, academic and social, of the College. Small 
wonder then that seniors often feel tense, frustrated, confused. 

One way of looking at the situation of the senior is to consider that 
as a freshman she entered with a fairly stable and integrated notion of 
what she was and where she belonged, with some real sense of identity 
based on her place in the family and home community. Certain religious, 
social, and political convictions were accepted almost as given in the 
nature of things. The process of education brought about changes in 
this identity, as the student shared more in the general values and out- 
look of the College community, as she took on the identity of a liberal 
arts student. These changes could: occur fairly smoothly, without a great 
deal of anxiety and difficulty, however, because the weight of the College 
environment supported them. The changes did not place a student in a 
situation of actual or potential confusion or conflict, at least not to a 
marked degree. The situation of the senior, however, is different. She 
has lost the identity with which she entered college and fears that her 
new one, that of the student and liberally educated woman, will not be 
adequate to the demands of the “after-life.” As we have elsewhere (27) 
put it, “Many seniors are in a situation of having thrown off traditional 
values without having fully established others of their own, of having 
loosened long-standing inner controls at a time when new experiences 
have to be integrated, of having rejected old identities at the very time 
when important decisions have to be made. We should not be surprised, 
then, if they tend to be rebellious rather than autonomous, dominating 
rather than self-assured, cynical rather than realistic, hungry for sensa- 
tions rather than able to enjoy them in a relaxed way.” 

Since an essential element of the senior experience is preoccupation 
with one’s future role and identity, let us examine some of the possibili- 
ties open to seniors after graduation and the ways in which the College 
experience is related to them. The most common expectation is that 
students will marry and thus have as their prime identity that of wife 
and mother. Usually this concept of wife and mother or housewife is 
broadened by notions of contributing to the community, i.e., to the Red 
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Cross, the League of Women Voters, and the like. Now how is one’s 
college experience related to this future goal? The College, of course, 
does not prepare a student for being a wife and mother in the same way 
that it may prepare her for certain professional careers, such as teaching 
or law. Rather, the relationship is somewhat less close, the reasoning being 
somewhat as follows. A liberal education, regardless of field of concen- 
tration, enables one to function more creatively and efficiently, to live 
more fully, no matter what one’s specific life situation. The emphasis is 
not so much on doing something then as on being something, a person 
who can think rationally and logically, who can appreciate and under- 
stand another person, another culture, a book, play, political discussion, 
and so on. The aim of a liberal education is to produce a free person, 
one who is liberated from prejudice and blind adherence to convention 
and tradition, free to apply herself as reason and morality seem to dictate. 

In effect, though, a stumbling block often arises in the transition 
from the role of liberally educated student to that of the liberally edu- 
cated member of society at large. Particularly in the senior year, the 
translation from the one to the other may well become quite obscure. 
The reason for this appears to be the absence in our society of a real 
place for the liberally educated individual who is not identified with 
some accomplishment or activity. The emphasis in our society is, in short, 
on doing, not being; and unfortunately, the doing involved in being a 
wife and mother often brings little recognition, no matter how demanding 
the tasks involved, no matter how creative the participation. 

Many seniors, then, experience a sense of conflict between what they 
have been educated for and what awaits them. They seldom can define 
this conflict for themselves or elaborate its details; but it is present never- 
theless, and it often contributes considerably to the perturbations and 
doubts of the senior year. One has but to question a number of college 
alumnae on the subject of what meaning their college education has had 
in their lives in order to realize the extent of this feeling, for often from 
the housewives among them comes a kind of half-hearted response to the 
effect that their education has enabled them to appreciate a play more 
fully, to understand a newspaper editorial better, or to participate more 
effectively in an intellectual conversation. Implicit in their replies is often 
a note of apology. Somehow they feel that they have let their college 
down and have not lived up to what has been expected of its graduates. 
They seem to feel that accomplishments within the home and family are 
hardly worthy of mention. 

So it is that many seniors, when swnsbdating marriage, find that their 
intellectual and academic pursuits and accomplishments lose much of 
their luster. Marriage and commitment to a certain discipline or body 
of knowledge are often seen as mutually incompatible, and to the extent 
that marriage is seriously considered, a senior is likely to question the value 
or relevance to her future life of her current intellectual activities. Unfor- 
tunately, this conflict is likely to be strongest for the more serious students, 
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since those not strongly committed to a discipline can more readily aban- 
don it. Indeed, anticipation of this type of conflict is a major reason why 
many students avoid any serious commitments throughout their college 
careers. 

In this area, it should be noted that students with professional 
ambitions often fare better. As we have pointed out earlier, most of 
these students plan to marry and to forego their careers or at least inter- 
rupt them in accord with family needs. These students, however, are 
not faced by what seems to be the all or none conception of marriage 
of the foregoing group of students. Rather, marriage is more an activity 
in which they voluntarily choose to participate and is not one which 
determines their entire sense of identity. They are not wives and mothers 
solely but are also actual or potential teachers, scientists, business or 
professional women, and the like. What appears to be evident in this 
group of students is a measure of success in combining career and mar- 
riage in their anticipations. Indeed, one may well wonder if a more equal 
admixture of professional and liberal schooling may not at the present 
time, given the current status of the housewife in our society, be more 
effective in “liberating” women than is the current liberal arts philosophy 
with its secondary emphasis on professional training. One might argue, in 
short, that an important contribution to the “freeing” of a woman would 
be to give her the feeling she could do something of importance, if she 
wished to, besides being a housewife. Voluntary choice of a housewife’s 
career would then make of it less a secondary avocation into which one 
“sank” out of lack of ability or inertia. 

The foregoing leads directly into the general meaning, or meanings, 
of marriage for seniors. In keeping with the general tenor of the times, 
most students marry fairly young. Many are engaged by graduation and 
marry shortly thereafter. The majority of the remaining students work at 
something, usually something well below the level of their ability, or else 
they attend school for one or a few years, marking time, as it were, until 
“the right man” comes along. For many students, of course, marriage is 
the natural outcome of a meaningful relationship. They know the man 
well and are ready for the demands of married life. For many, however, 
early marriage represents in essence an attempt at solution of seemingly 
insurmountable problems. Thus, many seniors rush into marriage, hardly 
knowing the man involved, as a way of resolving the dilemmas thrust upon 
them by graduation. It often seems to be an inviting resolution of dif- 
ficulty to a student unaccustomed to choice who must now make many 
choices, to a student facing the prospect of working at something which 
has but little intrinsic meaning for her, or to a student who feels somehow 
abandoned in the face of loss of the emotional support of her classmates. 

It seems that the most characteristic feature of the senior year is the 
sense of uncertainty, of strain, of confusion in the face of the need to make 
choices or decisions. Unfortunately, in many cases, seniors have had little 
practice in making meaningful decisions, They come to college as fresh- 
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men almost automatically, as another step in an orderly life progression. 
They enter a college community which, led by the predominant student 
culture, is well calculated to protect students from uncertainty and strain, 
from experiences of failure and defeat, from the need for making difficult 
decisions. (As we have seen, often even the very important matter of 
choice of major rests upon peripheral factors and does not deeply involve 
students) . 

One would hope, of course, that seniors would rise to the demands 
of the occasion; that faced by the loss of the protective environment of 
the College and by the need to deal with complex issues of life in society 
at large, they would carry out the examination of their position, the “soul- 
searching” necessary to the charting of their future courses. Many do so, 
of course. Militating against this process, however, is the general pressure 
of other forces during senior year. It is, after all, only one academic year 
of some nine months duration, and during this brief time a senior is sub- 
ject to much academic pressure, She may recognize some of the issues 
involved and desire to do something about them but still be blocked from 
doing so by lack of time and energy. Under such circumstances one would 
hope that at the least a process could be begun in the senior year which 
would be carried over into the “after-life” and continued there. From this 
point of view postponement of major decisions for a time after graduation 
through such means as additional schooling or working is preferable to an 
attempt at premature solution, for example, a marriage for which the 
student is really not prepared. The former provides opportunity for fur- 
ther growth, while the latter may place one in a situation that makes 
further development difficult if not impossible. 

The difficulties faced by seniors would seem to argue for some sort 
of college environment which does not shield students from experience 
with complexity, difficulty, even failure, and from the necessity for making 
meaningful decisions. This might mean an attempt to “challenge” the 
predominant student culture in some way so that most students can not 
get along well simply by being what “they have always been.” Probably 
the earlier in a student’s career that this can be done the better. It may be 
that many students, when they achieve the intellectual heights desired for 
them in the senior year, find that there is not time enough to exercise 
these functions adequately; and as we have seen, for many, intellectual 
growth stops with the senior year. 





Some Quantitative Results 


Harold Webster 


The present paper will give illustrations of ways in which testing 
batteries were actually used and will offer a discussion of some of the 
results. Differences discussed pertain both to different groups and to the 
retesting of the same group on a later occasion. The general topic of 
changes for single individuals must be deferred. 


Intellectual Functioning and Academic Achievement 


This area has been defined in its broadest meaning, so that on the 
one hand we have used specific measures of achievement and ability, 
such as college entrance examination scores and college grades; and on 
the other hand we have studied the attitudes known to correlate with aca- 
demic achievement, such as are found in scales of the California Psycho- 
logical Inventory, or “CPI” (14). 

College entrance examinations, having already been used in selec- 
tion, should not be expected to correlate highly with grades achieved by 
those admitted to college. And indeed such correlations, even though they 
significantly exceed zero, usually fall in the range .30-.40 for freshmen. 
It is possible to construct tests from attitude items which correlate some- 
what higher with grades, although it is doubtful that such correlations 
could be much more predictive of grades obtained than is rank in sec- 
ondary school graduating class. Correlations of grades with the latter 
usually fall in the range .40-.50. In one experiment, the multiple correla- 
tion with freshman grades, using the verbal aptitude college entrance test 
score, rank in high school graduating class, and a pool of attitude items 
was .60; but it is interesting that with the addition of the attitude items 
to the composite, the weight for the verbal aptitude test became exactly 
zero. This suggests that the verbal aptitude test had been used for ad- 
miting students in such a way that any attitudinal components acciden- 
tally present had been ignored (which indeed they must have been, con- 
sidering its design). 

It is of course true that freshman grades are an unteliable measure 
of academic performance when compared with cumulated grades for 
four years. We have studied some attitudinal correlates of the latter, and 
there is reason to suppose that attitude and biographical measures would 
each increase significantly the usual multiple correlations for predicting 
“success in college,” if we mean by this phrase the achievement of higher 
grades. 

Studies of the attitudes of those who withdraw from college in the 
freshman and in the sophomore years show that freshmen who withdraw 
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are more rebellious and critical than the average, and seem unable to 
adapt to the social aspects of the college environment; and that sopho- 
more withdrawals, while occasionally due to rebelliousness, are much 
more likely to be due to an unwillingness to adapt to the intellectual de- 
mands of the college. In other words, an impression of sophomores who 
withdraw is that many have never been very interested in intellectual 
pursuits, so that once the prestige of having attended a “good college” 
has been obtained, they would rather leave than contend with two more 
years of increasingly difficult, and at the same time increasingly inde- 
pendent intellectual work. 


Authoritarianism 


An idea of the extensiveness and complexity of this personality 
syndrome may be obtained by referring to some previous publications 
(1, 13, 33). 

Scales originally grouped under this heading included the Ethno- 
centrism (E) and Authoritarianism (F-40a) scales of the Berkeley Pub- 
lic Opinion Study (1); some items from the Inventory of Personal 
Philosophy (3) for measuring fundamentalistic religious beliefs also 
seemed appropriate. Those low on Authoritarianism were expected to 
obtain high scores on the CPI scales (14) for measuring Tolerance, Flexi- 
bility, Psychological Interests, and Social Responsibility; and they were 
also expected to indorse items for measuring independence of judgment 
(3) and a preference for modern art (4). Finally negative correlations 
were expected between Authoritarianism and various measures of emo- 
tionality, for example, rebelliousness (or unconventional tendencies) , and 
erotic interest in men, as measured, respectively, by the CPI Delinquency 
scale and by the Maslow Dominance-Feeling scale (20). In general these 
expectations were substantiated by the correlations obtained for our 
populations. 

Only small negative correlations were found between the F scale 
and the verbal and mathematical college aptitude test scores (—.20 and 
—.15, respectively; N = 441 Freshmen). 

Because of the moderate nonchance relationships of F to most of 
the scales mentioned above, it seemed feasible to construct one larger 
scale composed of items which were highly correlated with F; this scale, 
which we are calling “F,”, and which has been reported elsewhere (33), 
comprises 123 of the 677 verbal items of the primary battery. It was 
found to correlate, in successive samples, in the .70’s with the F scale and 
in the .50’s with the E scale; and from a study of interview data (N = 50 
alumnae) it was found (as hypothesized) to be less ideological and more 
personality-centered than the F scale. 


From a study of the item content of F,, the Authoritarian syndrome 
in freshmen appears to be made up of compulsiveness, conventionality, 
religious fundamentalism, anti-intraception, ego-alien symptomatology, 
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lack of self-confidence, projectivity, cynicism, romanticism, circum- 
scribed aggression, and sense of victimization. This syndrome is the same 
as that described in the original study (1) which used the F scale, except 
that it has less punitiveness and “toughness” and more submissiveness; 
this difference may be due to the fact that the subjects are all middle- 
or upper-class young women. 

Entering freshmen have a mean F score which is usually the same 
as that reported for middle-class women in the original study (1, p. 266). 
It is encouraging to note that seniors score considerably lower than fresh- 
men on E, F, and the F, scale; this is true for comparisons of concurrent 
freshmen and seniors, and for the test-retest comparison of 200 of the 
same persons (all data available), first as 1952 freshmen and later as 
1956 seniors. For example, using the F scale test-retest correlation of .57, 
the critical ratio is 14.7, which is high. This finding is also supported by 
results using several other scales, including the Developmental Scale to be 
discussed later. 

A highly reliable and independent measure of response set cor- 
related .26 with the F scale (N = 512) and further research is now in 
progress to see how removal, by statistical methods, of “tendency to 
agree” (rather than to disagree) with statements like those in the F scale 
will affect general findings. Although there is no evidence that such a 
tendency requires much revision of the theory of authoritarianism, we 
can agree with Bass (5) that the amount of sheer acquiescence which 
can be isolated in authoritarianism scores is of interest. Acquiescence may 
turn out to be highly correlated for women, not only with Authoritarian 
submission, but also with Conventionality. 

In a number of studies of our freshmen, a Conventionality syndrome 
emerged, which is a combination of the tendency to give popular, or con- 
ventional, responses on persanality inventories; an expressed preference 
for figure drawings which are simple, symmetric, or concretistic; lack of 
rebelliousness and impulsivity; positive or uncritical attitudes toward 
both parents; and a preference for traditionally feminine activities and 
interests as opposed to those which are traditionally masculine. At first it 
may seem that the tendency to give conventional or popular test re- 
sponses, taken alone, should go with Authoritarianism, but this is not 
true for freshmen; correlations with F and F, are zero. We believe this to 
mean that although students who give unconventional test responses are 
usually (but not always) low on Authoritarianism, a majority of those 
giving conventional responses are also impunitive, pleasant, and success- 
fully repressed and are consequently low-scorers on F. This is in keeping 
with the finding reported elsewhere (13) that low scores on the F scale 
are associated with high scores on the MMPI Hysteria scale minus its 
somatic items. Seniors score lower than freshmen on tests defining the 
conventionality syndrome. Some other kinds of conventionality which are 
found in larger amounts for freshmen than for seniors will be discussed 
later. 
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Masculinity-Femininity 

Tests in this area are made up of items known to discriminate men 
from women. Both verbal and nonverbal tests have been used. Among 
the former there were administered the MMPI Mf scale (16), the CPI 
Fe scale (14), an empirical scale taken by Drake (6) from the MMPI, 
and various experimental self-descriptive scales. Two types of nonverbal 
MF scales were used, figure completions, that is, the Franck Drawing 
Completion Test (12), and figure preferences, such as the Barron-Welsh 
Figure Preference Test (4). 

Reliabilities of verbal MF tests were low; it was not possible to pro- 
duce a very reliable first-factor test comprised solely of such items; this 
did not appear to be entirely due to lowered variance resulting from use 
of samples of only one sex. The factor test was therefore broken up into 
three rational clusters by staff members working independently; high 
agreement and improved reliability were achieved by classifying items 
into three subtests: 

MF I (Conventionality)—Preference for conventionally femi- 

nine roles and interests. 


MF II _ (Passivity)—Lack of aggressiveness, of dominance, of 

manipulativeness; docility, modesty, moral sensitivity. 

MF III (Feminine Sensitivity) —Emotionality, fantasy, introspec- 

tion, “neurotic trends,” and esthetic interests. 

Although differences are small, seniors score lower on the first two 
of these scales than do freshmen, that is to say, they are less conventional 
and less passive. There is no difference on Feminine Sensitivity; but when 
this scale is lengthened by the addition of highly correlating non-MF 
items, including a large number of neurotic symptom items, seniors score 
slightly higher than freshmen. The fact that seniors exhibit more neurotic 
complaints than freshmen has been found in other studies of the present 
project. That seniors tend to become more “masculine” in the sense of 
being less conventional and less passive, but at the same time more “femi- 
nine” in their inner life as measured by the lengthened version of MF III 
was borne out clearly in the development of a new scale for the measure- 
ment of Impulse Expression (27). 

“Impulse expression” was conceived to be a general reddiness to ex- 
press, to seek gratification of impulses, in overt action or in conscious 
feeling and attitude. The new measure was designed to give additional 
test coverage in the general area of impulsiveness, irrepressibility, as- 
sertiveness, adventurousness; possibly it would tap what was common to 
students of whom it was likely to be said that they needed self-discipline 
or organization or integration. Maslow’s scale for Dominance-Feeling in 
women (20, 21) came closest to what was needed, but it was not broadly 
enough conceived for what we had in mind. Such measures as Delin- 
quency, Depression, and Mania appeared, both conceptually and from 
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a study of their distributions, to be rather inappropriate for our popula- 
tions. 

In constructing the new scale for measuring Impulse Expression, we 
chose from 677 items in the primary battery the 79 that seemed most 
clearly to express such tendencies as aggressiveness, rebelliousness, com- 
petitiveness, restlessness, excitability, unconventionality, flexibility, and 
so forth. Starting with these 79 items as an initial criterion, item analyses 
were carried out using several classes of seniors and freshmen, until a 
reliable test containing 124 items appeared. The new scale correlated as 
expected with other measures of emotional expressiveness such as the 
CPI Delinquency scale and Maslow’s scale. At the same time its salience 
for our subjects was indicated not only by its obtained distributions, but 
also by its substantial correlations with the Developmental Scale (to be 
described later), which is more directly concerned with change during 
college. It was then found that scores on Impulse Expression correlated 
positively with MF III, but negatively with MF II, not only in samples 
of students but also for alumnae. MF II and MF III seem to represent 
two different ways in which women manage the impulse life, by passivity 
and “masochism”, or by elaboration of the “inner life” ; the opposed cor- 
relations suggest a third way, namely, by impulse expression, a phenom- 
enon found to increase during college years. 

Nonverbal MF items are more difficult material from which to form 
scales than are verbal items. A new forced choice test design has been used 
to obtain reliabilities above .90 in the case of figure preferences, but there 
is not space here to discuss it. Results which follow are mentioned because 
of their relatively great theoretical importance in a new and difficult area 
of personality research. 

Using large samples of freshmen, those who complete drawings in 
ways more:characteristic of women exhibit a slight tendency to say that 
they prefer, or “like,” figures, or drawings, which have masculine sym- 
bolism, and those whose drawing completions are masculine tend to prefer 
feminine figures; the relationship is attenuated by a number of factors 
having to do with the theory of object choice. For example, girls with, 
strong conscious preferences for the father (rather than the mother) are 
known not only to complete drawings in masculine ways but also to like 
those figures which are masculine; they also score lower on verbal femi- 
ninity factors and higher on scales measuring rebelliousness. 

Freshmen who complete drawings in ways characteristic of men and 
who prefer the figures with feminine characteristics are less flexible, more 
authoritarian, and more repressed (especially in the area of erotic inter- 
est in men) than are other students. Conventionally feminine students, 
that is, those whose drawing completions are feminine, but whose object 
choices (figure preferences) are masculine, are found to score higher 
than other students on verbal femininity scales. Narcissistic students, or 
those whose drawing completions and figure preferences both are femi- 
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nine, score lowest when compared with other students on the CPI Social 
Responsibility scale and highest on a narcissism scale based on verbal 
self-description. It should be emphasized, however, that most of the dif- 
ferences just described are not large, and that they were easily discernible 
only in extreme groups. It seems likely that the student who is not ex- 
treme on these measures of preference for kinds of figure drawings is 
using a mixture of two attitudes, one a narcissistic attitude in which she 
“chooses herself,” the other a complementary attitude in which she 
chooses something she conceives to be different from herself. In general, 
our findings support those of Barron (4) who found that the complexity 
of figures is of greater importance in determining figure preferences than 
are the sex characteristics. It is interesting that in our samples the Im- 
pulse Expression score has been found to correlate with a third feature, 
namely, the activity (or passivity) of the figure, rather than with other 
structural features or with sex symbolism as prescribed by psychological 
theory. 

Finally, non-freshman students when compared with freshmen ap- 
pear to have moved away somewhat from preferences for simpler or less 
abstract drawings into an area of preference characterized by greater 
diversity as well as by greater complexity. Nothing has been said about 
the esthetic dimension in figure preference tests, because this is con- 
trolled by experimental design based on the general popularity of the 
various figures. More research in the entire MF area is needed. 


Psychological and Physical Well-Being 


It is of course well known that there is no sharp line between the 
ordinary neuroses which disturb the functioning of otherwise “normal” 
individuals, and disorders of a more serious and incapacitating nature. 
The latter are found in only small proportions in our samples, and are 
very rare among freshmen. It was anticipated that the MMPI would 
provide essential information concerning this area (16). And we were 
struck from the beginning by the proportionately large number of test 
profiles for freshmen in which there was little or no evidence of conscious 
disturbance, including depression and compulsion neurosis, but much 
evidence of rather complete and successful repression. It appears that 
the entering freshman is usually optimistic, compliant, friendly, and un- 
likely to complain much, either about personal difficulties or about the 
college situation. She is oriented toward adjustment and generally con- 
fident of achieving it 

In seniors, however, there has been some lifting of repression. For 
example, seniors score higher than freshmen on all MMPI scales except 
the Suppressor scale K. The average senior is more willing,and perhaps 
more able to admit her own weaknesses, or to describe such symptoms 
as she has. 

The lessening of repression which is found to have taken place in 
seniors was illustrated in a rather striking way in the development of one 
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of the special scales, namely, one to measure Social Dominance and Con- 
fidence. Item analysis showed that when only senior samples were used 
quite a number of aggressive complaint, and self-critical types of items 
remained in the scale, but that these types of items were missing for 
freshmen samples (and were therefore omitted in final versions of this 
scale). In other words, a senior can be high on Social Dominance and 
Confidence and still complain or admit difficulties, but this is not true 
for freshmen. Only a small part of this difference could be due to greater 
conscious suppression on the part of entering freshmen; that there is some 
real gain in confidence for seniors, despite their increased criticalness of 
self and others, is indicated by other scales, for example, the CPI scale 
for measuring Social Presence, on which the gain for seniors who were 
also tested as freshmen is significant, the test ratio being 7.5. Also, a 
CPI scale for measuring the attempt to make a good impression while 
taking the test battery shows no difference for this group on these two 
occasions, and there is generally no difference in MMPI Suppressor scale 
scores for concurrent groups of freshmen and seniors. It seems fair to 
say that along with the increased confidence of seniors goes an increased 
ability to be critical. 

The usual number of students, about ten per cent, see the psychia- 
trist, either briefly or for extended help. In one of the early studies stu- 
dents who saw the psychiatrist, when compared with those who did not, 
were found to score higher on the CPI scales for measuring Delinquency, 
Femininity, Dominance, Status, and Social Participation; they scored 
lower on the CPI scale which measures the tendency to make a good im- 
pression. Students in psychotherapy score higher on the Impulse Expres- 
sion scale. 

Studies at the item level showe1 that psychiatric patients are more 
likely than other students to have conflicts with parents, and that they 
are more likely to complain about tension, loneliness, nightmares, sex dif- 
ficulties, and the like. In some studies where patients were divided into 
two groups, those who made progress in psychotherapy and a remainder 
who did not, it was found that the latter were more rebellious and more 
authoritarian than the former; also, as indicated by CPI scores, they 
were less feminine and lower on psychological interests than the group 
who made progress. Item analyses showed that unsuccessful patients, were 
more repressed, had more underlying hostility, and were more likely to 
act out problems rather than to think about them. 

In interpreting the findings concerning “psychopathological” pro- 
cesses in college students, it must always be kept in mind that high scores 
on certain scales have a different meaning than they would have in other 
situations. For example, an elevated score on the CPI Delinquency scale 
does not mean quite the same thing in a college student that it means 
among the prison populations on whom this scale was standardized. And 
the same can be said for the MMPI scales which were standardized using 
psychiatric patients, most of whom were hospitalized. We have come to 
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regard elevations on such scales as evidence that education is taking place. 
In an educational institution today the complacency, dependence upon 
parental values, and lack of mental disturbance among large numbers of 
students is itself a cause for disturbance among educators; such placid 
students are in many cases very nearly uneducable. 

In viewing the increased disturbance of seniors, we should of course 
keep in mind that a senior woman college student is called upon as she 
approaches graduation and a new period of discontinuity in her life, to 
make mature decisions concerning her future activities. To the extent 
that she is able to accept this fact it is likely that there will be sufficient 
ego strength to tolerate the natural disturbances which arise. In fact, it is 
often enough true that if she is not able to accept the necessity for inde- 
pendent decision making, she will show no disturbance at all. 


The Developmental Scale 


This scale, referred to previously, is comprised of items taken from 
the primary battery which are answered differently by seniors than by 
freshmen. For each of two successive pairs of senior and freshman classes 
(1953, 1954), the test equation for the significance of the difference be- 
tween uncorrelated frequencies was solved and critical regions were 
plotted, thus making possible the selection of items answered differently 
(at known nonchance levels) by the two classes. For the first pair of 
samples, 441 freshmen and 237 seniors, 220 of the 677 verbal items dis- 
criminated the classes at the .05 level of significance, and well over half 
of these were good at the .001 level. Means of 197 items selected equalled 
or exceeded .10, and of these, 123 were found to hold up (.05 level) in 
cross-validation with random samples of 225 freshmen and 192 seniors. 

This 123 item “Developmental Scale” * appeared fairly heterogen- 
eous; but in a third independent random sample of 130 freshmen and 81 
seniors, the reliability was .84, as measured by the Kuder and Richard- 
son (19) formula 20. It was difficult to discern factors other than a first 
among the items, although some subtests were constructed by an ap- 
proximation factor method (34). There appeared to be no difference in 
item content between a 31 item subtest (KR 21 = .84) and a longer 
one of 73 items (KR 21 = .88). It was found that reliability could not 
be raised much above .88 by discarding items. For the samples used, the 
73 item test is undoubtedly comprised largely of one factor which might 
be called “Rebellious Independence.” 

The content of the 123 item Developmental Scale can be described by 
the names assigned to some item clusters by the staff; in comparison with 
freshmen, seniors possess more of the following: flexibility and tolerance 
of ambiguity, freedom from compulsiveness, tolerant and impunitive at- 
titudes toward others, critical attitudes toward parents and family, criti- 


* The name for this scale must be regarded as provisional until more evidence 
is obtained which supports the view that high scores on it actually correspond to 
personality development in late adolescence. 
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cal or rebellious attitudes toward rules or laws and toward institutions, 
religious liberalism, intraception (which is defined as the disposition to 
recognize and to be affected by diffuse personal feelings and inclinations, 
or by intangible subjective facts), mature interests, value for intellectual 
processes, unconventionality, nonconformity, rejection of traditional femi- 
nine roles, freedom from cynicism about people, realism, self-confidence, 
and neurotic trends. 

In interpreting the Developmental Scale, several points are worth not- 
ing. In two samples, one comprising 50 alumnae, the other a random 
sample of 80 freshmen, the correlation with the scale for measuring Im- 
pulse Expression is moderate (.68 and .51 respectively, uncorrected for 
attenuation, but with 37 common items). This is consistent with the in- 
terpretation that higher scores on the Developmental Scale indicate 
either lessening of repression or else an increase in conscious emotional 
experiences, The high scores for seniors appear to be accompanied by a 
certain skepticism or cynicism, and in some cases hostility, concerning 
institutions (particular ones referred to in the items include family, 
church, and state). There is little evidence that this negativism is ex- 
tended to persons; increased awareness of inner conflicts seems not to 
have been gained at the cost of too much disillusionment regarding 
either themselves or other persons. A desirable difference between the 
two groups seems to be an increased tolerance by seniors for human dif- 
ferences and weaknesses (which is also supported by the lower authori- 
tarianism scores) ; and an undesirable difference is a kind of refusal by 
seniors to accept social responsibility, at least at the institutional level 
(also supported by lower mean scores for seniors, as compared with 
freshmen, on the CPI Social Responsibility scale). 

The variance of the total scores for seniors on the Developmental 
Scale exceeds that for freshmen at the .05 level of significance; since on 
statistical grounds just the opposite effect would be expected (because of 
selection of subjects due to withdrawals from college) this may corre- 
spond to the broadening of interests which other investigators, for example 
Strong (30), have observed to occur in young people with increasing age. 
It also corresponds to the humanizing of values that White (35) has de- 
scribed as a growth process of normal personality. Seniors undoubtedly 
have, when compared with freshmen, a greater acceptance of the di- 
versity of viewpoints and standards of behavior adopted by others. 

Distributions of total scores of 80 freshmen and 80 seniors, ran- 
domly selected from the second sample, misclassified 19 per cent of the 
160 subjects. Advantages gained by reducing misclassifications at this 
stage of research would be questionable; seniors misclassified as freshmen, 
and freshmen misclassified as seniors are precisely the. persons of greatest 
interest for further study. Also, the fact that those who withdraw from 
college have scores no lower than those who remain, plus the increased 
variance for senior scores, rules out the possibility that item validities 
could be entirely due to “tendency to stay in college”; these are reasons 
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which, when combined with evidence from other instruments, make it 
unlikely that items validated using the same persons (first as freshmen 
and again later as seniors) will differ in content from those already 
obtained using concurrent classes. Finally, a variance test showed that 
senior means over three years vary significantly; since these means in- 
crease slightly, the trend may be for successive classes of seniors to pos- 
sess increasing amounts of what the scale measures. 


Some Group Results Using the Developmental Scale 


A. Freshmen. Developmental Scale scores of a random sample of 80 
freshmen who had been interviewed four times during the year were stud- 
ied. Large differences in interview material between high and low scorers 
emerged in several areas. In order of apparent strength of difference, 
these areas may be indicated by rubrics distinguishing the high (from the 
low) scorers: 

1. Conflict and instability in the home. 
2. Realistic uncertainty, or indefiniteness, in planning for the 
future. 
3. Independence from orthodox religious practices and 
beliefs. 
4. Independence in social situations. 
5. Independence concerning political issues. 
Concerning the last, it should be emphasized that the subjects had little 
interest in politics, and that high-scorers were more likely to adopt a 
“wait and see”, or a “vote for the man” attitude about political issues; 
they seemed less ideological than low-scorers. Lack of interest in politi- 
ca] issues seems to be a general characteristic of contemporary college 
students; our findings in this respect corroborate Hopwood’s (17). 

Careful study of the interview data indicates that the 123 items dif- 
ferentiate freshmen in important ways. The expectation seems warranted , 
that low-scoring freshmen will be both less independent and less con- 
fused than high-scorers; in fact, some low-scorers are very nearly indis- 
tinguishable in attitude from their families, whom they describe in pleasant 
and highly conventionalized terms. The better adjustment and calmer 
backgrounds of low-scorers seem thus far to have acted as a brake upon 
the development of individuality. The high-scorers, on the other hand, 
are sometimes confused, and a few seem rather tough and opportunistic 
for their age; the educational problems which arise from having among 
the freshmen, students who already are more like seniors, both in attitude 
and in experience, are challenging. It is apparent from interview data 
that high-scoring freshmen, unlike low-scorers, are already prepared for 
even further changes and more independence; and that they therefore 
constitute a special challenge for educators. But low-scorers, who have 
had few conflicts and who therefore, from their own viewpoint, have no 
reason at all to become more independent, would seem to constitute the 
greater challenge. 
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B. Alumnae. It is pertinent to ask what meaning the Developmental 
Scale may have for subjects other than those students on whom it was 
standardized. The reliability of the 123 items was .68 (KR 21) for the 
sample of 50 alumnae, which is sufficient to compare extreme scorers. 
(For the 73 item scale, KR 21 is .78 for alumnae). In approximate order 
of magnitude, and on the basis of five interview protocols for each alumna, 
the 15 high-scoring alumnae differed from the 15 low-scorers by possessing 
more of the following: 

1. Religious skepticism. 

2. Negative criticism of parents or parental figures. 

3. Acceptance in childhood, both by themselves and by their 
families, of the expression of emotions and feelings, either 
positive or negative; more self-indulgence and higher nar- 
cissism. 

. Unconventionalized political beliefs. 

. Independence of judgment. 

. Tolerance for differences in others, including their short- 
comings or weaknesses; acceptance of symptom formation in 
themselves. 

Correlations of the Developmental Scale scores with other variables for 
these subjects lend further support to the idea that high scorers are more 
expressive, more impulsive, less authoritarian, and less “feminine,” espe- 
cially because of their lack of passivity. The mean score for the alumnae, 
although considerably higher than that for freshmen, is below the mean 
score for seniors. 

C. College Major Groups. There have been a few studies which 
demonstrate that students in different undergraduate majors also differ 
significantly in personality characteristics (11, 24, 29, 31). For the present 
study, 249 seniors were divided into the following major area groups: 
Psychology and Anthropology; English; Language; Art, Music and 
Drama; Political Science; Economics and Sociology; Child Study; His- 
tory and Philosophy; and Natural Science and Mathematics. These groups 
are comprised of 13, 39, 19, 37, 20, 29, 41, 29 and 22 subjects, respec- 
tively. They are listed in the order of decreasing mean scores on the De- 
velopmental Scale, and the variation in means is significant at the .05 
level. Except for the group with the lowest and the two categories with 
highest scores, the differences are small. But the results corroborate some 
of the findings of the previous studies referred to above, and it is there- 
fore possible to raise some general educational issues. As an example, con- 
sider a problem of general importance now concerning the training of sci- 
entists. 

Hardly a day passes without some expression of concern by political 
leaders about the ultimate effects on national security of the shortage of 
young scientists, Educators are asking with some urgency what kinds of 
young people become scientists, and under what conditions may they best 
be trained. Related to such a question is the further one of whether Sci- 
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ence and Mathematics departments are attracting the kinds of students 
who can most profit from creative scientific careers, Studies of the kind 
reported in this section can provide a starting point from which to gain 
more understanding of the problem of educating scientists. 

Before proceeding with a discussion of the group scoring lowest on 
the Developmental Scale, the Natural Science and Mathematics majors, 
it should be mentioned that there is no reason to suppose, on the basis of 
either the present study or those listed in the references, that the person- 
ality characteristics of women science and mathematics majors differ ap- 
preciably from those of men who specialize in these areas. For example, 
the findings in the present study and those of Fjeld (11), both of which 
concern women, are in substantial agreement, and in turn both of these 
studies agree rather well with the findings in the two similar independent 
studies of men which were carried out by Sternberg (29) and by Norman 
and Redlo (24). Of course sex differences which have not yet been 
studied may be important, and it may be that some differences exist 
which are related to the relative social disapproval which is said to be di- 
rected against the woman who enters this “man’s area.” 

How then do Natural Science and Mathematics majors in general 
differ from other students? Judging from previous studies they are less 
interested in “dominant and theoretical activities,” when these are defined 
as a kind of social assertiveness and as an interest in philosophical or 
speculative problems, respectively (11) ; they present no evidence of hav- 
ing certain kinds of psychosexual disturbances (31); they have aversions 
for aesthetic, business-contact, social service activities, and for direct com- 
munication with people (29). They have higher self-discipline and lower 
expressed hostility than other students; but at the same time this is ac- 
companied by less fanciful and imaginative mental activity of a kind 
which is sometimes presumed to be useful to those who are creative in 
scientific fields. This description also applies to the small sample of the 
present study. In addition to the low Developmental Scale scores, other 
test scores also indicate that this group, when compared with other 
seniors, are less aggressive and more intolerant of ambiguity. They appear 
to be conscientious and well-organized, but they are somewhat dependent, 
and they are relatively uninterested in initiating social relationships, espe- 
cially with people who seem to be very different from themselves. Nor do 
they permit much uncertainty, ambiguity, or impulsivity to appear in their 
own thought processes or behavior. 

Results such as these enable us to ask several questions. To what ex- 
tent does this major field area attract students who already possess these 
personality characteristics? To what extent does the major chosen tend 
to perpetuate or develop further such characteristics when they are al- 
ready present? Are these personal qualities useful for science students? 
On the basis of the preliminary results obtained in the interviewing pro- 
gram the answer to the first question seems to be that most students who 
choose a major in Natural Science or Mathematics already possess in 
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more than average degree the very personality traits which have been de- 
scribed. It may be that these students make the choice of such a major 
because it seems to them to offer some refuge from intellectual question- 
ing and uncertainty, or because it offers them a chance to achieve by fol- 
lowing the relatively well-defined rules of classical science and mathe- 
matics, Needless to say, no science or mathematics professor today thinks 
that these are sufficient reasons for actually becoming a scientist or a 
mathematician, if by these terms we mean a person who functions above 
the level of a technician, 

We might inquire further, however, whether or not science and 
mathematics teachers think that it is necessary for some of their students 
to pass through a stage where the emphasis is on following well-estab- 
lished rules rather than on intellectual questioning and doubt. It is pos- 
sible that there are early and late “maturers” on what is measured by the 
Developmental Scale, and it may be that undergraduate majors in this 
area are late maturers who at the present time are less dependent on the 
peer group, and more dependent on adults, than are other students. Even 
tentative answers to most of these questions appear to be lacking at the 
present time. We can hope that later studies, including further research of 
the present project, will help to clarify matters, It may be that interviews, 
carried out with students who are more fully committed to their major 
areas of study, will provide more information. 

In this final section an attempt has been made to give an illustration 
of how some quantitative data in the area of personality development 
and functioning might be useful to educators. 


* * * + * 


Editor’s Note * 


One might summarize the difference between freshmen and seniors, 
as set forth in Dr. Webster’s and in Dr. Freedman’s papers, by saying 
that the seniors are more educated and more mature but less “feminine” 
and less stable. 

That seniors are more educated in the sense of having more know!]- 
edge of their cultural heritage can be taken for granted. It should be 
noted that this acculturation, and particularly the internalization of the 
values of the college, is reflected in test performances. Undoubtedly the 
decreased authoritarianism and conventionality, and the increased toler- 
ance, religious liberalism, and value for the intellectual are in sorne part 
due to this process of education; and the same may be said for the in- 
crease in cultivated tastes and interests and in attitudes of skepticism and 
criticalness. 

In stating that the seniors are more mature we mean that they have 
gained both in expression of impulse and in mechanisms of control. A 
lifting of repression was suggested by Dr. Webster to explain the seniors’ 
performance on the Impulse Expression and the Developmental scales; 
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at the same time lower scores on the Authoritarianism scales and other 
findings, for example, that seniors can be high on the Social Dominance 
and Confidence scale but still admit difficulties, are evidence of increased 
differentiation, discrimination, and mastery. Freshmen, as compared 
with seniors, are in a phase resembling“latency”: impulse life is effec- 
tively checked by more or less primitive mechanisms of control. 

Being less “feminine” is closely related to being more educated and 
more mature. Increasing acceptance of intellectual values, decreasing 
stereotypy in the perception of the sexes and of sex roles, increasing dif- 
ferentiation in the conception of what one can do without endangering 
one’s feminine identity are bound to make for lower scores on the tra- 
ditional femininity scales. It is interesting to note, however, that Femi- 
nine Sensitivity, which may well have sources in physiology and in early 
identifications, does not decrease during the four years; “feminine” in- 
terests and feminine role behavior, i.e., conventionality and passivity, can 
be understood as later and more superficial acquisitions, and, hence, 
more susceptible to decrease as the individual becomes more mature and 
more educated. 

Evidence from the MMPI scales, and from the Developmental and 
Impulse Expression scales, leaves no doubt that seniors are more unstable, 
more disturbed, or one might better say more “upset”, than are fresh- 
men. The reasons for this state of affairs have been set forth by Dr. Freed- 
man. One might say that if we were interested in stability alone, we 
would do well to plan a program designed to keep freshmen as they are, 
rather than to try to increase their education, their maturity, and their 
flexibility with respect to sex role behavior. Seniors are more unstable 
because there is more to be stabilized, less certain of their identities be- 
cause more possibilities are open to them. Processes making for differ- 
entiation and complexity have run somewhat ahead of processes making 
for equilibrium. 

Dr. Webster has pointed out that the “psychopathology” of seniors 
is not of the same order as that found in clinic patients. It is not to be 
denied, however, that the processes found in seniors are similar to those 
which lead other undergraduates to see the psychiatrist. We would argue 
that neither of these groups of subjects is, by and large, “ill” in any 
clinical sense, but rather that both groups are under such stress as to 
call for adjustive change. Both, in other words, are in states of unusual 
educability. This may seem a strange way to characterize graduating 
seniors; yet, Dr. Freedman’s analysis has shown that seniors are indeed at 
a half-way point on the road to being that kind of autonomous person 
which liberal education strives to produce. Their fate, as he points out, 
depends on whether they now enter a situation in which they can con- 
tinue to grow or whether they find some quick but regressive means for 
relieving the stress. It would seem desirable to induce this state of educa- 
bility earlier in the student’s career. Does this mean that education is to 
be turned over to psychotherapists? Far from it. It means understanding 
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the kinds and conditions of stress that induce change, building an edu- 
cational environment which not only brings on growing pains but which 
also has institutionalized ways for relieving them. In short, it means de- 
veloping an educational system in which the stress itself is mobilized in 
the service of educational goals. 





Some Educational Patterns 


Donald Brown 


One approach to the analysis of data amassed in the assessment 
study of alumnae * was, as pointed out in the introduction, to correlate 
each of a large number of variables with all the others. Another ap- 
proach, the one upon which the present paper is based, was simply to 
examine the material in search of patterns, continuities, relationships, 
proceeding with as much objectivity as possible. Since the focus of the 
research was upon college education, particularly upon its lasting effects, 
it seemed reasonable to begin with the educational histories of the sub- 
jects. We would concentrate upon the college years, noting the patterns 
of experience and performance that existed at that time and seeking 
relationships of these to background factors and to features of the con- 
temporary lives of the subjects. 

It seemed to those who conducted the educational interviews, Dr. 
Freedman and the present writer, that the pictures of the college careers 
of these subjects, as reconstructed from their interviews and from avail- 
able records, resembled rather closely those that are to be found among 
college students of the present day. The interviewers found themselves 
grouping the subjects according to the pattern or type of their college 
careers. In order to make explicit their bases for grouping the subjects 
and to lend objectivity to the proceeding, it was decided that the two 
interviewers, each of whom had interviewed one half of the subjects, 
would study the college histories of all and rate each of them on a num- 
ber of variables pertaining to behavior and experience in college. We 
would then be in a position to group subjects according to the similarity 
of their profiles of ratings. 


The Variables 


The variables were chosen in accordance with hypotheses concern- 
ing the major pressures arising in the college situation and the major 
kinds of response to them. The aim was to find a number of variables 


*A comparison in sociological terms of this sample with large groups of 
alumnae from the same classes, who had filled out a questionnaire distributed by 
the Alumnae Association, shows a high degree of general similarity. However, the 
proportion of alumnae who answered the Association’s questionnaire was only 
about 50 per cent. Thus, although the assessment sample and the larger sample 
who responded to the questionnaire are generally alike, we have to reckon with the 
possibility of systematic differences between people of these two groups and people 
who do not respond to requests from the college. In other words, it is possible 
that among all the alumnae from the classes 1929-35 there are educational pat- 
terns not represented in our sample of fifty. 
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that was large enough to do justice to the material, but not so large as 
to involve complicated statistics. Seven variables were rated. 

The first variable is social orientation, It is defined as the degree to 
which college was perceived by the subject as primarily a social experi- 
ence. People rated high on social orientation talk about college in terms 
of the friends they made, the good times they had, and the personal re- 
lationships which dominated the whole experience. The emphasis is on 
relations with people and on belongingness in and direction by a con- 
genial, and usually prestigeful, group of fellow students. The subject high 
on social orientation might describe herself as having been a “prom- 
trotter,” or “raccoon coat type.” This would be to emphasize the large 
amount of attention given to dating and to social functions involving 
young men. These activities were likely to have been quite convention- 
alized, however, in the sense of having been carried out largely in accord- 
ance with the expectations of the peer group; the most meaningful rela- 
tionships were usually with sister students. 

A second variable was degree of orientation to professional role. High 
ratings characterize those subjects who not only emphasize in their inter- 
views the intellectual experience of college but who also saw college as a 
path to a career different from the usual accepted role of the woman of 
that day. 

In addition to professional role orientation, it was necessary to specify 
another variable relating to faculty values. It is degree of internalization 
of the values and ideology of the faculty of that day. In rating this vari- 
able, we estimated the degree to which the subject accepted, or identified 
herself with the faculty’s value for the intellect, accent on social respon- 
sibility, and interest in social reform. 

A process that tended to dominate the life pattern of some of our 
subjects during college was orientation toward future family situation. 
This variable is defined as the degree of orientation during the college 
years toward the envisaged demands and gratifications of being a wife 
and mother. College was perceived as somehow enabling the subject to 
attain fuller life in the future situation. Interestingly enouth none of the 
subjects high on this variable admitted to being content solely with the 
conventional notion of wife and mother, but rather sought activities and 
duties outside the home, Sometimes their strivings in this latter direction 
appeared to have a quality of drivenness, as if the subject felt bound to 
live up to certain expectations. 

A fifth variable was called seeking new identity. It was needed to 
help characterize those college careers in which the degree of discontinuity 
with previous life history and cultural values, which developed during the 
college years, brought the search for a new identity into the foreground. 
Experimentation with new identities is a common feature of the college 
years, as Erikson (9) has pointed out; but it appears that in subjects who 
are high on the present variable either the maturational process was so 
delayed, or the change of identification objects so great, that the subjects 
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could only cling to what they were already, or else change radically in an 
all or nothing fashion. 

Since the college picture is officially dominated by intellectual con- 
siderations, one mode of adjustment open to any student is that of aca- 
demic performance. Therefore, we included two further variables which 
provide the sine qua non for the expression of the others, They are 
capacity and college performance. The former provides the means of 
gaining admission to the college and the power to stay there once ad- 
mitted. It was rated on the basis of score on the Terman Concept Mastery 
Test Form B (a test with a very high ceiling, for measuring intellectual 
ability in adults) plus the general impression made by the subject on the 
staff during the assessment. The agreement between these two was prac- 
tically perfect. 

College performance was rated on the basis of rank in the subject’s 
graduating class. These two variables are not perfectly related as one 
might naively hope. Indeed the two correlate only +.30. Rather we 
found that college performance was as much a function of such factors 
as conformity, submissiveness, and social likeability and their opposites, as 
it was of any demonstrated capacity, except in the case of those who were 
outstandingly high on capacity. 

An interesting omission from our list of variables may be noted: 
there is nothing pertaining to the general area of interests. This, it ap- 
pears, is because in the assessment material there was little to indicate 
that the subjects, as a group, had deep interests that they pursued with 
vigor in their spare time. Rather, their activities tended to be scattered 
and fragmented: for example, if they read a lot, they read about many 
topics in a fairly superficial manner. They were rarely expert in anything. 
American women, whether educated or not, do not often find themselves 
in a situation where they can become deeply involved in interests of their 
own. Lack of privacy is one of the great complaints of the modern house- 
wife. The circle is usually vicious; on the one hand the lack of privacy 
makes intensive interests difficult, and, if the privacy were available, there 
is little to indicate that more than a few of our subjects would know how 
to start on this problem. As one of our assessees put it, “You need to keep 
a pot simmering on a back burner so that you can pull it up front when 
you have the time.” 

Ratings made on each variable by the two staff members were 
pooled, agreement being very high. The ratings were then studied by a 
coding procedure designed to bring out constellations on the seven vari- 
ables. This procedure resulted in the isolation of five general patterns 
(Table 1.). Subjects exhibiting each pattern were later found to be strik- 
ingly similar with respect to a wide variety of background and post- 
college factors which had not been used in the construction of the scheme. 
There was rarely much difficulty in determining which of the modal pat- 
terns a given subject’s own pattern resembled most closely; in each sub- 
ject, as a rule, one or another of the variables was sufficiently dominant so 
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TABLE 1 


Ratincs or Hicu (H), Mrppie (M), or Low (L) 
ON SEVEN VARIABLES FOR EACH OF Five PATTERNS 








SocIAL AND UNDER-ACHIEVERS SEEKERS 
Peer-Group Over- WITH FAMILY HicH OF 
VARIABLES ORIENTATION ACHIEVERS ORIENTATION ACHIEVERS IDENTITY 





Social 
Orientation H M-L L L 


Orientation to 
Professional Role L L-M H 


Internalization of 
Faculty Ideology M-H H 
and Values 


Orientation to 
Future Family H L 


Seeking New L 
Identity 


Capacity 


College 
Performance 





that she could readily be assigned to the category in which that variable 
was central, It is important to note, however, that a subject assigned to a 
category because of her high rating on a given variable, e.g., a subject 
placed among the High Achievers because of her outstanding perform- 
ance, might none the less be just as high on Future Family Orientation 
as some subjects assigned to a category in which this latter variable was 
central. Of course, no two subjects exhibited any pattern in precisely the 
same way. 

The scheme is not an attempt to present all of the logical or theoreti- 
cally possible patterns of college experience which could be constructed 
by strictly automatic combinations of our variables in terms of some sys- 
tematic position. Nor is it the result of exhaustive empirical analysis. 
Rather the scheme as presented here is the result of careful consideration 
of a set of empirical data. The attempt was made to find the smallest 
number of categories in which our variables clustered and which made 
sense in the light of our experiences, If these categories survive the em- 
pirical test to emerge from our correlation matrix, so much the better; in 
the meantime, the following descriptions of the patterns seem to show that 
they tie together a large amount of information on our subjects and pro- 
vide some interesting food for thought. 


Our observations of current students lead us to believe that the pres- 
ent scheme applies almost as well to them as it does to the alumnae. A 
research worker familiar with college women of today will have no dif- 
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ficulty in thinking of students who fit fairly well one or another of the 
present patterns; he will, we believe, find it interesting to ask—with the 
present results in mind—what those students’ futures might be. We will 
take occasion to relate the present patterns to the three sociological group- 
ings described by Dr. Freedman. 

Each pattern will also be illustrated by a brief summary of a case. 
In order to protect the anonymity of our subjects details of case material 
have been changed; and as a rule two or more cases, including cases of cur- 
rent students, have been brought together to form composites. It should 
be pointed out that as a group our subjects are very superior in intellec- 
tual and cultural development; the scheme which follows has been de- 
signed to emphasize qualitative differences within a narrow “range of 
talent.” 


The Patterns 


1. Social Activity and Peer-group Orientation. Following the order 
of Dr. Freedman’s sociological grouping of the current students, we first 
find a group of alumnae who were rated similarly on seven variables. The 
most outstanding feature of their undergraduate careers is the amount 
of social activity and peer-group orientation. They are ranked low on 
identity seeking and internalization of faculty ideology and professional 
role, and low to medium on capacity and performance while being high 
on future family orientation. Here then is the student at college for a 
good time, not a notorious rebel and not primarily interested in the in- 
tellectual aspects of college, but enough interested in a college degree to 
get by. 

Women of this type usually come from upper-middle and upper class 
families, but this by itself does not distinguish them from some of the 
other types. They entered college from well-known private schools where 
they had undistinguished records academically but gave evidence of “all 
roundness, independence, poise, and spark,” to quote the entrance files. 

The parents of these graduates were well educated. The fathers 
were usually graduates of Ivy League colleges and were in law or busi- 
ness, activities that occupied most of their time so that the daughters 
saw them as busy and distant figures. The mothers are seen as poised, 
charming, active and intelligent women of great energy. Often they are 
graduates of the subjects’ Alma Mater. Our subjects tend to be strongly 
identified with them. Childhood is remembered only vaguely but in terms 
of stability and happiness. 

Upon leaving college, they occupy themselves in Junior League 
activities until marriage; after marriage they devote themselves to subur- 
ban living, child rearing, and some soul searching. The latter seems to 
have resulted in their now being liberal Protestants and left of center 
Republicans. 

College was merely a logical next step in the grooming process, and 
the particular college was chosen because of family loyalties or because 
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the preparatory school was in reality a farm school for their Alma Mater. 

Membership in this type shows positive correlations with the F scale, 
and with ratings on lack of introspection, lack of capacity for further 
growth, and lack of complexity. 

Students of this type in the college of today would be found in Dr. 
Freedman’s groups A and B. They would resemble most closely, however, 
that group of students who drop out of college in the sophomore year. 
Probably the college of today is less tolerant of the socially oriented stu- 
dent, and vice versa, than was the case 25 years ago. 

The following case of Mrs. Betty Burns should help to spell out the 
type, with particular emphasis on the place of the college in the life 
picture: 

Mrs. Burns is now a suburban housewife and mother of four chil- 
dren. The youngest is now 11, and she is able to work more than half 
time as a receptionist in-a charitable organization. She came to Vassar 
from an upper class business family after twelve years of private school 
preparation. Her academic record was barely acceptable to the college 
and she fell in quartile IV of the entering class on her record. She was, 
however, highly recommended by her school. Her mother had attended 
Vassar and took charge of Betty’s registration and, later, that of her sister. 
Betty tells us that she came to Vassar because her mother did. Her career 
was uneventful. Except for one term on probation she mainly just got by, 
was moderately active in extra-curricular affairs, and had a good time. 
She graduated as she entered—in the fourth quartile of her class. She 
worked at various Junior League activities for four years before deciding 
“it was time to get married.” 

She got from college what she expected: the status that accompanies 
being a graduate of a college of nationwide reputation, a wider circle of 
congenial friends, practice in social role taking, and improvement in 
certain skills. 

These things have been important to her; and hence she is a loyal 
alumna who has no criticisms of the college. It does not seem to her that 
the gains from college, for a young woman, might be different from 
those she obtained. The benefits of status and suitable friendships and 
membership in groups that could take an informed attitude toward the 
issues of the day have seemed to her all that could reasonably be expected. 

When the subject was in college she assumed that she would get 
married, have a large family, and live in a large comfortable house. 
When it came to motherhood, however, she found herself quite unpre- 
pared, In company with many college women she felt that she was cut 
out for something more important than taking care of young children, 
and hence, during the early years of her marriage she had a difficult 
time. She has been happier since it has become possible for her to spend 
a good deal of time outside the home. 

From the point of view of the educator, or the psychologist, college 
seems to have achieved very little. It wrought no changes in her general 
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outlook and orientation, developed no deep or lasting interests, brought 
no substantial increase in self-understanding. Processes that were to 
determine the course of the subject’s life were already well in motion 
at the time she entered college, and they were sustained by her continuing 
imbeddedness in the college peer-group. It would appear that if a college 
is to change subjects of this type, in directions defined by the goals of 
liberal education, it must find some way to redistribute the forces that 
bind them to the peer-group. Perhaps what we are dealing with here is 
not so much an educational problem as a problem in social reform. 

2. Over-achievers. Dr. Freedman’s Type B. would best be repre- 
sented by two of our types. Both our “Over-achievers” and our “Under- 
achievers” were when they entered college on the fringe of the major 
student in-group, but they suffered no subjective deprivation for this 
reason. Indeed they soon found themselves in the midst of the social 
swim. Both types are also characterized by high manifest femininity and 
by college careers oriented toward the future family situation. Here, 
however, the similarity stops, and there appear some interesting differ- 
ences which had a considerable effect on the college careers and future 
development of these women. 

The two types are distinguished primarily by the college performance. 
In the one instance, Type 2, performance is characterized by over-achieve- 
ment, that is, the subjects are generally lower on capacity than are those 
of Types 1 and 3, but much higher on college performance. In the other 
instance, Type 3, capacity is medium to high while performance is 
medium to low (under-achievers). 

The over-achievers may be considered first because of their greater 
resemblance to Type 1. This over-achievement is an interesting phe- 
nomenon in itself. Its explanation seems to reside in the family history, 
which differs in very important respects from that of the under-achievers. 
The mothers of these women, unlike the mothers of the other group, 
have high social aspirations and are often college educated. Fathers 
are self-made business men who are greatly admired by the subjects. On 
the whole there is close conformity with parental demands. At college 
these students worked hard and did well, but acquired little serious 
appreciation of the intellectual life; consequently their present lives tend 
to be devoid of intellectual pursuits or aspirations. The high performance 
seems to be largely a matter of submission to authority, which pays off 
with academic awards. One is reminded here of Dr. Webster’s discussion 
of science majors and of Stern’s (28) findings at Chicago on science 
majors and stereotyped thinking. Indeed the rating on this variable 
turns out to be highly correlated with the F scale ( +.41). 

At present these subjects live that type of conventional suburban 
existence which is caricatured in so much contemporary writing. Also 
present are indications of an approaching role crisis related to menopause 
and aging. Their social and political ideology is conservative and cautious. 
In religion they are traditionalist and Protestant. The picture would 
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tend to support the often-heard complaint that grades can to some extent 
be achieved with only a reasonable capacity, little deep intellectual curi- 
osity, and a good deal of “proper” behavior accompanied by some careful 
choice of content from the curriculum. 

Mrs, Mary Knox was the only child of a minor business executive 
and housewife mother, neither of whom were college educated but both 
of whom had strong aspirations for the social status that they associated 
with college. The parents governed their existence largely in terms of the 
social, cultural, and moral values of the middle class into which they had 
lately arrived. 

Mary attended the public schools in her home town and then, for 
two years, a well-known private school before coming to Vassar. She was 
described as a shy, conforming, studious, and practical candidate for 
admission, with a good academic record and an interest in chemistry. 

Mary, then, came from a unified family and home placing great 
stress on tradition, respect for authority, conformity, hard work, and 
clear differentiation of sex roles. Except for some display of temper in 
childhood, she appears to have taken over family patterns and values 
with almost no modification. Her parents are described by her as virtually 
faultless, and she has no conscious negative feeling toward them. 

College was uneventful, except for her high academic achievement, 
which was considerably beyond her tested capacity either then or now. 
She majored in chemistry, did all her assignments on time, was pleasant, 
hard working, and eager to please. She reports no changes in her ideology 
during college except a brief period in which the old science vs, religion 
problem flared briefly, but which she resolved with little thought in 
favor of the family orientation. 

At the present time Mrs. Knox is a full time housewife and mother 
of three children. Shortly after college, she married a young business man, 
from her home town, a boy to whom she was engaged while in college. She 
and her husband are comfortably well off, and live in the “old home 
town.” Mary’s activities are centered in the home, which is run as a mod- 
ern version of the parental home; she devotes herself to a kind of enlight- 
ened domination of her children. All activities are family activities. Duty, 
responsibility, respect for authority, and Christian morality are the guide- 
posts of her existence. She scores well above the mean of the alumnae on 
all measures of authoritarianism and rigidity, and she shows some dim 
awareness of her dependence on a rigidly defined in-group when she ex- 
presses some doubts concerning what would be in store for her if her chil- 
dren deserted her later in life. Esthetic and intellectual interests are 
limited. Her reading is mostly in popular magazines such as The Satur- 
day Evening Post. College is recalled as a glorious experience which has 
given her a sense of confidence and accomplishment as well as having 
helped her to enrich the lives of her children. She derives a great satisfac- 
tion from alumnae activities. In view of her high performance and good 
social adjustment throughout college, she was never singled out for atten- 
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tion. If a college considers that it should change the values of a student of 
this kind, it will be undertaking a very difficult task, for traditional values 
are so ingrained, so well-supported by continuing emotional relations with 
the family as to be virtually impervious to ordinary educational procedures. 

3. Under-achievers, with Future Family Orientation, In subjects 
of this type there is evidence of a good deal of intellectual growth during 
college in spite of the lack of high academic performance. These subjects 
are medium to low on social activities and medium to high on internali- 
zation of faculty ideology. The latter identification on their part appears 
to be related to one of three sources—either (a) they came from politi- 
cally liberal families; (b) they reacted strongly to the depression of the 
thirties while in college; or (c) their husbands, whom they began dating 
while in college, were liberal politically. In line with their main interest 
in marriage and family, they were medium to low on professional role 
identification. However, many became active professionally just before 
and in the early years of marriage, particularly in areas of human welfare 
such as social work or nursery school teaching, where the interest was 
more in the humanitarian aspects of the job rather than in ideas or 
professional status. Identity problems did not bother these women in any 
serious manner during college. 

These subjects came from diverse social backgrounds, their fathers 
ranging from a college official to a naval officer. They went to private 
but usually progressive and academically sound schools and chose their 
college on the basis of recommendations from school officials and friends. 
The families were financially secure enough so that scholarship aid was 
not usually needed. 

The early family life is described as having been happy and secure. 
Fathers are seen as having been competent, loving, lots of fun, and appear 
to have been in the family picture a good deal. Mothers were warm, 
sociable, happy, and accepting. They rate both parents positively, but 
identify more with the mother. They report more than the usual amount 
of freedom and independence in their relationships with parents, with 
little threat of deprivation for non-conformity. 

In line with their intention and interest, they married soon after 
college. Their chosen spouse was a professional or business man of their 
own age, and the unions have resulted in three to six children born over 
a period of five to twenty years. In spite of the family obligations of these 
women, who are now generally without servants, they are very active 
in the community. Contrary to their earlier dedication to home and 
family, they are now looking forward to part-time employment when 
the home pressures let up. This is a good indication of their flexibility. 

Ideologically they tend to have conventional religious beliefs, but 
have arrived at them after a good deal of thought about philosophical 
and value problems. This is apparent from the sophisticated and involved 
explanations they provided for their values during the assessment inter- 
view devoted to this topic. They are low on authoritarianism, and they 
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described their political beliefs as moderate, with leanings toward the 
Democrats; they often describe themselves as Independents. 

On the whole these women have arrived at what appears to be a 
healthy integration of feminine role and intellectual aspiration at a 
minimum of cost. The husbands have undoubtedly helped to make this 
possible by holding flexible notions concerning the place of the married 
woman in present-day upper middle class America. 

Mrs. Sally Holt is a typical member of this group in that her 
abilities as tested appear to be considerably above her performance in 
college, and yet she has shown slow but steady growth in both the intel- 
lectual and emotional sphere since leaving college. She is the only 
daughter of a successful salesman. She had a rather poor academic 
record in high school, both in terms of interest shown in the work and in 
the grades finally earned. Nevertheless she possessed sufficient intelligence 
and charm to obtain very favorable college entrance recommendations. 
Since at times she had also done well in mathematics, it was reasonably 
assumed that she might become seriously interested in this or some other 
area of college work. But such an interest never developed. After two 
years in public high school, followed by three years in private schools, 
she was admitted to college largely on the basis of promise. After three 
years of college, her academic performance was still eliciting a strange 
admixture of hope and exasperation from advisors and teachers. She was 
usually described by them as pleasant and capable, but almost entirely 
lacking in any real interest in academic work. The reason appears to have 
been that Sally was very busy with certain problems of growing up. 
During her college years she was able to establish herself as a person who 
was independent of parental ties, and as a consequence she was ready 
and eager to salvage what intellectual stimulation occurred in college 
for continued development in this area during subsequent years. 

Saliy’s social life at college was in most respects quite satisfying to her, 
and a number of faculty advisors and deans observed that she was happy 
and well-adjusted. She was liked and admired by other students, and 
she made a number of friendships which are still maintained on a casual 
basis. She was popular with men and spent many interesting social week- 
ends away from the campus. 

Except for a period of a few months, Sally has held no job for 
which she received income. Sally had always thought of her future 
largely in terms of marriage and children; and she never had a desire 
to enter a profession or a business occupation. Two years after graduation 
she married a young business man, She has three children and wanted 
for awhile to have a fourth. Life is mostly centered in the home. Now 
that her youngest child is thirteen years old, Sally has had more time 
to devote to community affairs, an area in which she has shown consid- 
erable active leadership. 

She now sees college as having opened up new fields of interest for 
her and as having helped her to continue to seek an overall ideology 
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which makes her life more meaningful. Although her interest in mathe- 
matics, which continues to this day, was shaken while in college and 
dropped as a serious interest, she has shown continued intellectual growth 
since college and expresses quite liberal and considered opinions on a 
wide variety of social-political topics. 

4. High Achievers. Turning now to Type C of the current student 
analysis (that is, to those students who show some kind of marginality, be 
it ethnic, social, or personal, and who are aware of their separateness 
from the dominant peer culture), we find again two groups from the 
alumnae study who fit the pattern. They are similar in their marginal 
position, but while the first to be described are able to find a place 
through sheer force of capacity and its resulting achievement (which of 
course are highly valued by the faculty), the second group is left out on 
a limb as a result of failure to find a place. 

Let us look at the “High Achievers.” These women show remark- 
ably similar profiles on our-ratings of variables. They are high on capacity 
at present, as measured by the Terman test, as well as having very high 
capacity scores in college entrance tests. They performed very well at 
college, graduating at or near the top of their classes. They were low 
in social-peer group oriented activity while in college, but high in orienta- 
tion toward professional role and in identification with faculty values. 
Future family orientation was low when these subjects were in college, 
and indeed these women rarely marry and even more rarely have children 
when they do, Rather they attain advanced degrees and hold responsible 
professional positions. While these women often have problems relating 
to their identity, they are usually able to achieve a satisfactory self-con- 
ception through their high capacity, strong interest, and actual achieve- 
ments. 

These women most often come from public schools—a fact not 
generally true of the rest of the sample in those days; furthermore they 
were usually scholarship holders. Indeed, college performance is cor- 
related at the 5 per cent level, with years in public school, a fact which 
indicates an economic selective factor operating at that time which may 
have barred the less brilliant high school girls from the college. Their 
families were rarely socially or intellectually prominent, and the parents 
were usually not college educated. 

Presently they are oriented toward liberal political and social phi- 
losophies, tend to vote Democratic, to be interested in and informed 
about politics, and agnostic in religious beliefs. 

When one turns to the family and childhood picture, there are. 
further similarities. They have experienced conflicts in their early life 
and adolescence, arising from domineering and talented mothers, against 
whorr there is considerable repressed hostility associated with strong guilt. 
Interestingly enough, this kind of woman often lives with and cares for 
her mother for many years after college; this is possible, of course, for 
those of single status. As a group, their early lives tended not to be free 
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of upsetting events such as deaths, moves, economic crises, and the like, 
nor were their childhoods outstandingly happy. They rate more favorably 
their fathers, but accept the opinions of their mothers. 

The intellectual development of this kind of woman may be de- 
scribed as early, intense, and continuing. They report an inclination 
toward intellectual activity dating from their earliest years, and conse- 
quently they are quite decided on an intellectual career before coming 
to college. Usually the college was chosen because of its academic prestige 
and because scholarship aid was available. 

This is a group which is able to take full advantage of the intellectual 
offerings of the college. Unfortunately it is not unusual for problems of 
role conflict to gain strength after college and to hamper the real talents 
these women have. The problems arise both out of their persona] back- 
grounds and from the dominant cultural situation of women which 
they are to some extent flouting. Let us turn to a typical case. 

Dorothy Mill’s father was a skilled workman with a high school 
education, and her mother attended a state university for three years. 
The mother was a talented and forceful woman who placed great stress 
on education and the intellect. Dorothy was always a model student and 
in many ways a model child, especially if one did not explore her rich 
fantasy life too far. 

She entered college as a top student. She was described as a quiet, 
shy, and introverted girl with real ability, Her college career was full of 
academic success and high honors, although she never felt that she had 
quite lived up to her own high standards, After college Dorothy attended 
a foreign university for graduate work and since then has held a number 
of responsible executive positions in the field of education and social 
welfare. During this latter period she has attended graduate courses at 
various universities located near her work, and she has acquired advanced 
degrees in two quite different fields other than her college major. She 
lives alone in a large city and has a wide circle of friends with whom 
she shares an active and stimulating life rich in aesthetic and intellectual 
interests; she is also active in liberal, social, and political causes. 

As happened with many women of this type she has experienced 
severe role conflicts and problems of relations with family, and these 
have interfered with progress in career areas: but typically, she has been 
able to use professional help with these problems, and she appears now 
at the age of 45 capable of a much fuller development along even more 
independent lines. Intellectually, at least, she has a good grasp on her 
problems. . 

College provided a rich source of intellectual stimulation at a time 
when this subject was ready and eager to absorb it. She found the experi- 
ence a very satisfying one, especially the contact with a few professors 
in her major department and the opportunity for independent work in 
the library. In other ways the college years were not as rewarding as they 
might have been had her identity problem been faced at that time. How- 
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ever, one could hardly expect the college authorities to look for problems 
in such a star student, who never saw the dean except in a freshman 
interview and in a request for graduate school advice. The faculty saw 
too much of themselves and too much to their liking to attack this prob- 
lem, except perhaps to offer themselves as a wider base for identification. 
More could not reasonably be asked of them. 

5. Seekers of Identity. The remaining marginal people are so caught 
up in the search for identity that not much else of consequence comes 
through. In one sense this is a miscellany of rather unhappy and confused 
people trying to break away from strong and domineering parental ties, 
or experiencing the need to make drastic adjustments to a social and 
economic situation at college that was very different from home. 

These women range in background from extreme upper class Vic- 
torian upbringing to lower middle class small town girls. The identity 
seeking process ranged from an open defiance of home pressures to a 
maintenance of a weak conformity until conditions presented an oppor- 
tunity for a break. On the whole these women have been unable to arrive 
at stable lives except after prolonged therapy, or drastic change in the 
environment, or both. The families were either unstable and oppressive, 
or the sex-role conflict was so severe and the sex identities so muddled that 
normal heterosexual relations were seriously impaired. These are the 
subjects who as students presumably could have profited most from 
currently existing therapeutic facilities on the campus. As it was, intel- 
lectual interests were largely forsaken because of the intensity of the 
personal struggle. 

The subjects of this type differ considerably in their backgrounds 
and in their present situations, having in common only the fact that the 
four years at college were spent in trying to solve some severe personal 
problem. Often this was a problem which was intensified by the college 
situation, but many times the college was being used by the student to 
avoid facing the problem. At any rate, the college experience seems to 
have been largely wasted. 

In the case of Miss Beverly Northrup we have a 44-year-old unmar- 
ried woman who has not reached the goals set by herself, or by her 
family, or the college. 

She came to college from a small rural high school with high recom- 
mendations, propelled by a status-oriented mother, and with the aid of a 
scholarship. Beverly was a shy, awkward girl who had had no preparation 
for the socially “sophisticated” world of the college and who was soon 
also to find that she was underprepared for the academic demands. No 
doubt the former deficit aggravated the latter. She soon lost her scholar- 
ship, was placed on academic probation, and was generally miserable. 
However, she and her mother ignored the college’s plea that she with- 
draw or transfer before it was too late. They raised the funds, which were 
beyond their means to pay back, for her to continue. The four years 
were spent in a desperate struggle between flunking grades and lack of 
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funds. 

Beverly was shifted from department to department in order to 
find a major in which she could graduate. As a result she was not quali- 
fied for any work at commencement and this, plus the devastating effects 
of the depression, left her high and dry. All of the years from then to 
now have been spent in short term jobs, which she, feels are beneath her, 
status as a college graduate. While some of the women in this group did 
manage eventually to find suitable identities after college, either by 
fortunate changes in their environment or by active attempts at self 
development, including psychotherapy, Beverly did not. 

In evaluating the college’s responsibility for Beverly, one is forced 
to say this was a failure in selection. She should have been firmly refused 
and guided to a local college where the academic level would have been 
in keeping with her abilities, and where the financial crises would not 
have reached the proportions they did. For the other members of her 
group who were more qualified by capacity to meet the college standards, 
it would appear that only intensive psychotherapy along with the college 
career could have helped much. In most cases, the deans were aware 
of these students as problems at the time, but often the psychological 
nature of the problem was underestimated. Beverly’s problem was a com- 
bination of social and academic pressures, plus her complete domination 
by her mother. If the first two pressures were eliminated, she might have 
been able to handle the latter problem, although of course we have no 
evidence that this would have been possible. 


A Further Typology 


As some further evidence of the validity of the subjective typology 
offered here, I would like to mention the clinical Q-sort procedure con- 
ducted during the assessment on each of the alumnae. A minimum of 
five members of the staff were asked to sort 116 clinical descriptive state- 
ments, for each of the fifty women, into nine piles ranging from least 
descriptive to most descriptive of the subject under consideration, Drs. 
Jack Block and Bela Baker then did a cluster analysis of these sorts 
independently of the typologies presented here and came out with four 
major clusters. The first is characterized primarily by ability and ethical 
sensitivity, and the following items are most descriptive of it: 


1. high degree of intellectual ability 

2. considerate of the feelings of others 

3. places high value on intellectual matters 

4. is ethically consistent 

5. straightforward 

6. is dependable and responsible 

7. has wide interests 

8. is introspective 

9. values independence 

0. able to see to the heart of important problems 
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One would predict that this cluster would be positively related to 
our “High Achiever” group, and indeed membership in it does correlate 
significantly (+.37) with the ratings given on this type to each of the 
subjects. Interestingly enough our “Social” has a —.44 correlation and 
our “Over-Achiever” a —.29 with the cluster. The remaining 1’s are 
not significant at the 5 per cent level. (The standard error of r for an N 
of 50 is .14.) : 

The second cluster found by Block and Baker is characterized by 
warmth, charm, and femininity. The ten most descriptive items of the 
nine subjects in this cluster are: 


1. is adequate in sexual role 
2. arouses liking and acceptance 
. has warmth 
. is personally charming 
. has social poise and presence 
. is feminine 
. is skilled in techniques of play 
. has a good sense of humor 
. is socially perceptive 
10. is physically attractive 


As might be expected, the two significant correlates here are + .38 
with our “Future Family Oriented Under-Achiever” and + .27 with the 
“Social” type. The “High Achiever” correlation was only —.10. 

The third cluster isolated fromm the Q-sort analysis is termed self- 
assertive and competitive. The items most often assigned to these women 
in order of their applicability are: 


1. is talkative 

. is efficient 

. is assertive 

. seeks out opposite sex 

. is competitive 

. values independence 

. is critical and skeptical 

has good sense of humor 

. has social poise and presence 
. is self-dramatizing, histrionic 
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This cluster correlates at the 5 per cent level with only one of our 
types and that is the “Social” at + .28. 

Block and Baker’s final cluster is the superego ridden and authori- 
tarian type which is described by the sorters as: 


. favors conservative values 

. is concerned with own adequacy 
. follows routine in living 

. seeks out parent figures 

. has anxiety 

. is dependable and responsible 
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7, is uncomfortable with uncertainty 

8. is considerate 

9. handles anxiety by refusing to recognize it 
10. interprets simple situations in complicated ways 


Here our “Future Family Oriented Over-Achievers” appear as a 
positive r of .28, while our “High Achievers” and “Identity Seekers” are 
negatively related with —.40 and —.27 respectively. 


Conclusions 


Despite the subjective and tentative nature of the explorations re- 
ported in this paper, it appears that there is ample evidence for the exist- 
ence of educational types. Starting with patterns that could be discerned 
on the basis of performance in college, it was possible to expand each 
of these by the inclusion of apparently related variables of personality 
and sociological background and factors pertaining to contemporary life. 
The outlook is that with the use of presently available statistical data it 
will be possible to expand each of the present types even further. Indeed, 
the promise is that it may be possible eventually to arrive at types of 
lives, within which the events of the college years may be seen as both 
determined and determining. When college education is viewed in this 
perspective, it becomes possible to see more clearly both the enormity of 
the problem that confronts the liberal educator and the magnitude of 
the effects which he may sometimes achieve. 

College education must perforce proceed according to assumptions 
concerning what the beginning students have in common. Where dis- 
satisfaction with the state of affairs has been great, the tendency has 
been to go to the other extreme and accent the individuality of each stu- 
dent. Our view is that whereas each student is in some respects like all 
other students and in some respect like no other student, it may very well 
turn out that in the matter of deciding upon educational objectives and 
possibilities and instrumentalities it will be best to consider the ways in 
which he is like some other students. 


* * * 


Editor’s Note * 


Undoubtedly Dr. Brown’s paper has taken some of the cream off 
the results of the alumnae study, but this will not deter us from going 
ahead with plans for further analysis of the data from that project. In 
organizing the material we are proceeding somewhat in the manner of 
Dr. Brown. Although personality develops continuously along the di- 
mension of time, it is nevertheless possible to conceive of its total organi- 
zation at any given point in time. It is of course impossible to delineate 
this organization at very many points, and we have not set our sights 
higher than three: childhood, the college years, and the time of assess- 
ment. For a given case, material is organized in three “panels,” one for 
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each of these periods. The same descriptive concepts are used for each 
panel, and for each the effort is made to elucidate the state of affairs re- 
specting education, maturity, femininity, and health. Change and de- 
velopment will, we hope, be revealed by a comparison of one panel with 
the others. In order to generalize about relationships within panels and 
between one panel and the others we are of course making full use of 
our large array of quantitative data. 

For studying the childhood personality and situation, and personality 
in the social system of the college, i.e., panels 1 and 2, comparative mate- 
rial from the current student population is of course available. This 
material is being analyzed in the same way as that from the alumnae 
project. Correcting for historical and situational factors, we can predict 
from panels 1 and 2 on the current students what their adult type, panel 
3, is most likely to be. 

Further elucidation of this general approach is to be found in the 
paper by Mr. Jung (18), which we have referred to earlier. 








Conclusion 


Nevitt Sanford 


This report has shown something of the breadth and complexity of 
the field of higher education; and it has indicated some ways in which 
progress in research might be made. Our work should be viewed in re- 
lation to the present status of research in this area. 

It may be remarked first that colleges and universities have not in 
the past been particularly interested in educational experimentation, nor 
in the investigation of their activities by scientific methods. There is 
today a new accent on self-study, particularly in the face of the an- 
ticipated flood of new applications for admission, and there is some in- 
clination to look into the possibilities of obtaining help from psychology 
and social science; but it seems fair to say that research on the processes 
and effects of higher education is still in its infancy. 

If the colleges have not invited or even welcomed the scientists, then 
neither have the scientists been particularly interested in this field. As far 
as we know, there have been no thorough-going studies of colleges or 
universities as social systems. Relevant comment may be found in general 
treatises on sociology, for example, Williams (36) and in occasional 
papers, for example, Hartshorne (15), but no one has done for the col- 
lege what Waller, in 1932 (32), did for the school. This seems to be a 
remarkable omission when one considers the resemblance of such insti- 
tutions to others with which sociologists have been deeply concerned 
and when one considers the availability of the materials for study. Psy- 
chologists, for their part, have in their consideration of personality de- 
velopment tended to neglect the period of late adolescence or young 
adulthood. The prevailing opinion has been that the personality is pretty 
well formed or set by the age of 18, and that what happens after that is 
to be understood mainly as expression of dispositions that have been es- 
tablished earlier, usually much earlier. The result has been a lack of con- 
cepts and theory relevant to the actual changes that may be observed to 
take place during the college years or shortly thereafter. Happily, we are 
beginning to get some of the needed theory from writers such as Erikson 
(9) and White (35). We are inclined to regard many of the changes that 
have been reported in these papers as changes in underlying personality 
structure; not merely as changes in surface behavior. This seems the 
proper way to regard changes that have to do with the individual’s 
health, maturity, and intellectual functioning. But we have had to do 
without much guidance in how to formulate these changes, in their re- 
lation to the structure and functioning of the personality as a whole. 
There have been some empirical studies of college students, particularly 
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studies of changes in attitude during the college years, for example (2, 
10, 23, 15), but these are relatively few and scattered (as compared, for 
example, with researches on the effects of psychotherapy) ; and they are 
usually fragmentary, in the sense that only one or two measures have been 
employed, usually by a solitary worker. 

In these circumstances it seemed that we should strive for com- 
prehensiveness, trying thus to do justice to the range and complexity of 
the problems before us. By keeping the study broad we could hope to 
view many particular phenomena in their full significance. Progress will 
be made through a gradual focusing on narrower areas of greatest sig- 
nificance, where greater precision of measurement may be attained and 
where, eventually, relationships may be demonstrated experimentally. 

We may conclude by considering very briefly each of the areas of 
investigation that has been reported upon, and some areas that have 
been neglected, with attention to the directions which research now ought 


to take. 


The Variables of Personality 


It appears that our test battery is sufficiently broad in its coverage of 
significant variables to warrant its further use. There is something in the 
test battery to represent most of the personality factors mentioned by Dr. 
Freedman in his general account of the studerit’s passage through college. 
We have seen that it is possible to use test results in discussing changes in 


education, in maturity, in femininity, and in health. 

This is not to say that the battery cannot be improved. It would be 
very surprising indeed if continuing studies of individual students, and 
further considerations of theory, did not suggest additional variables that 
ought to be tested in college populations. 

A difficulty that was pointed to earlier is that of attaining greater 
representation in the battery of the positive aspects of personality func- 
tioning, something that would require the use of more items that educated, 
mature, and healthy seniors could agree with. As is well known to stu- 
dents of attitude measurement, it is very difficult to find or to compose 
such items that are at the same time differentiating—for almost anybody 
in his right mind will agree with them. However, it is a matter in respect 
to which we still hope to make progress. 

Technically it would be possible now to shorten the battery, probably 
by as much as one fourth, without detracting much from its usefulness. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the time and expense required for re- 
standardization would be justified. 

Rather than attempt to expand or to revise the battery at the present 
time, our inclination is to go ahead and use it in designs of educational 
research, and in further explorations of the meanings of its components. 
Much more needs to be discovered concerning the essential variables of 
the battery, and the relations of the variables one to another and to ex- 
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ternal criteria. Some scales, for example the Impulse Expression scale and 
the Developmental Scale, should be studied in the same way that the F 
Scale for measuring Authoritarianism has been studied, that is to say, by 
procedures designed to show the essential personality components con- 
tributing to a score, the different ways in which individuals score high or 
low, the correlates with various external criteria, and the different con- 
texts of personality in which high and low scores occur. 

The kinds of quantitative investigation exemplified in Dr. Webster’s 
paper will be continued. We hope to make progress through the study of 
individual subjects whose test scores are known. As was shown in the 
case of the Developmental Scale, much can be learned about the meaning 
of a test variable by studying interview material of subjects who obtain 
extreme scores. Studies of individuals can reveal much concerning the 
embeddedness of variables within larger contexts of personality function- 
ing; and they can suggest new variables as well as ways in which old ones 
. should be redefined. Just as we go from the test battery to individual 
studies, so we expect to go from individual studies back to the test bat- 
tery, in order to see if there are not patterns of test response which cor- 
respond to the new facts that have been discovered. 

We are interested in using the test battery for the study of individ- 
uality. We cannot be content to study the correlates of single variables in 
large populations and then, as soon as we come to something slightly com- 
plicated, something that apparently involves the interaction of several 
variables, fall back upon the individual case study. With samples as large 
as those that are available to us it is possible to group subjects, not only 
on the basis that they have in common certain variables that intercorre- 
late in the general population, but also on the basis that they exhibit 
similar constellations of variables that are uncorrelated in the population 
at large but nevertheless dynamically related within the individual. Thus 
we can use our quantitative data in attacking the general problem of 
types. The schemes for grouping subjects that have been offered in the 
present report seem to be highly relevant, even though much in need of 
further study. 

It will be very important to see whether patterns such as those de- 
scribed by Dr, Brown are found in the current-student population, that is, 
to see whether similar constellations turn up when more rigorous quanti- 
tative procedures are used. If they do, then it may be said that by virtue 
of Dr. Brown’s work we will be in possession of numerous hypotheses con- 
cerning the past lives and probable futures of current students exhibiting 
these patterns. 


Major Omissions 

It is not a lack of variables, adequately conceived and measured, that 
constitutes the major gap in the present report; it is rather the lack of in- 
formation concerning the conditions, the processes, and the timing of 
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changes in these variables during the college years. This holds not only 
for the very difficult matter of change in patterning or organization of 
variables, but also for changes in amounts of particular variables. 

We may throw some light on the timing of change by the simple ex- 
pedient of administering the test battery at various times during the col- 
lege course, in addition to the very beginning and at a time near the end. 
To avoid too frequent repetition of the same tests it is possible to use one 
fraction of a given class at one time and the remaining fractions later, 
since N’s are fairly large and a given procedure may be repeated in suc- 
ceeding years. It would be very interesting, for example, to test some 
freshmen not at the very beginning of college but after three months, or 
to repeat the tests with a group of freshmen at mid-year; it is quite pos- 
sible that a considerable amount of the change indicated by freshmen- 
senior comparisons actually takes place during the early months of college. 

Dr. Webster reported some results bearing on the relations between 
measured change and certain variables of the college environment, e.g., 
the major subject, and the way is open to many more studies of this kind. 
In the main, however, the present papers may be said to prepare the way 
for studies of the dynamics of change rather than to come directly to 
grips with this fundamental problem. This does not mean that we have 
neglected this problem in our research. On the contrary, it has been the 
main concern of our continuing study of individual students, and of the 
alumnae study. 

Interview studies have been the source of numerous hypotheses con- 
cerning the relations of various influences in the college environment to 
developmental changes in the individual. Some of these hypotheses have 
been set forth in other publications (26, 27). The interview material has 
not yet been processed in such a way that it can provide more than plau- 
sible evidence in support of one or another of these hypotheses. Indeed it 
is to be doubted that results of the interviewing study, by themselves, can 
ever be altogether convincing. More hope lies in a combination of inter- 
viewing procedures and the quantitative procedures which were used 
with the larger population. 

To consider an example, now that the same test battery is being re- 
peated after four years, we are in a position to compare a group of sub- 
jects whose test scores in general changed the most, or a group whose test 
scores changed the most in respect to a particular measured characteristic, 
and then to study the college histories in search of factors which dis- 
tinguish such groups, proceeding of course in accordance with theory that 
has already been evolved. Having identified such “determining” factors 
in interviewed samples, one can next attempt to devise questionnaires for 
assessing the factors in the total population. 

A point we are leading up to is that the demonstration of relation- 
ships of the kind we are considering can only be achieved by carrying out 
experimental designs. To demonstrate that a certain change is due to a 
particular circumstance, condition, or experience, rather than to some 
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other, to demonstrate, for that matter, that such changes as we have 
noted are due to experience in college rather than to maturational pro- 
cesses that also go on in other kinds of settings, would require a fairly 
comprehensive set of experimental controls. One might compare the prob- 
lem with that of demonstrating the effects of psychotherapy, something on 
which psychologists have been working for some time without very im- 
pressive results. 

It is possible, of course, to lend considerable plausibility to hypotheses 
by means of careful prediction or postdiction studies of certain aspects of 
college as it naturally functions. It is possible, for example, to throw con- 
siderable light on the effectiveness of a given teaching method or of a 
given course of study by using such measures as those now available for 
before-and after-testing, and by using large numbers of subjects in such a 
way as to maintain experimental controls. Or if one should hypothesize, 
as we would be inclined to do, that such general trends of change as we 
have observed are due less to specific factors in the college environment 
than to the general functioning of the college as a whole, a reasonable 
approach would be to administer the same tests in the same way in a 
variety of colleges chosen in some systematic way. Sooner or later it will 
be necessary to initiate large-scale experiments in education; experiments 
in which whole colleges, or whole educational programs including spe- 
cified social structures, are set up in accordance with stated hypotheses 
concerning the structures and processes which would have particular de- 
sired effects with specified kinds of students, 

The development of a conceptual scheme that will be adequate for 
this kind of research is a major undertaking in which we are continu- 
ously involved. It is regrettable that Mr. Jung’s paper on this subject (18) 
does not lend itself to the sort of summarization that would have per- 
mitted its inclusion in this report. What is needed, and what the paper 
attempts to supply, is a comprehensive framework embracing a scheme of 
analytic categories (dimensions) for describing and evaluating the be- 
havior of individuals and institutions (systems) alike, a model of the edu- 
cational process, conceptual tools for dealing with the phenomena of 
change and development and with the problem of types, and a conceptual 
interpretation of liberal education. 


The College Research Department 


It seems clear that the problems which have been discussed in these 
papers call for concerted effort on a very broad scale indeed. It is argued 
here that the college research department is the most practicable agency 
for organizing the necessary effort. As Wilson (37) has pointed out, it is 
difficult to see where else in our society research that might lead to edu- 
cational change is to find its sanction and support. 

What would the research department undertake to do? What would 
be its relations with the rest of the college? How would it function? 
These interrelated questions may be discussed only briefly. 
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It perhaps needs to be emphasized that the department should ad- 
dress itself to scientific questions, that is to say, questions that can be 
stated in the terms of a general theoretical framework. The pressing need 
of education is for systematic knowledge about individual development 
and individual functioning in social systems. Consideration of immediate 
practical problems should therefore not be permitted to interfere with 
the production of such basic knowledge. This means that the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for deciding what to investigate, and what techniques to use, 
belongs with the research worker, though he will do well to call upon the 
wisdom and experience of his academic colleagues. 

But the research department need not hesitate to tackle immediate 
practical problems, nor need the educator fear that an approach that is 
governed by scientific considerations will lead to a neglect of his interests. 
Actually, science and practice are not so far apart; it is rather that the 
relations between them are complicated. 

The accumulation of knowledge about a practical question is very 
likely to provoke a re-phrasing of that question, or the raising of other, 
perhaps more fundamental, questions. One may start by asking how a cer- 
tain aim is to be achieved, and end by raising questions concerning the 
aim itself. Thus, a study of withdrawal from college might obtain evi- 
dence that the phenomenon had less to do with factors in the student 
than with a certain condition in the college itself, and this condition might 
immediately assume greater practical importance than withdrawal be- 
cause it was now perceived as something which affected all the students. 
Or, increased knowledge of the withdrawal phenomenon might, quite con- 
ceivably, lead to the conclusion that the college should have more rather 
than fewer drop-outs; perhaps too many students were remaining in the 
college after they reached a level of maturity such that further growth 
could only be stimulated elsewhere; or perhaps the admission of more stu- 
dents of the type who tended to drop out would be a means for changing 
the college in some desired way. 

These considerations by themselves are enough to make it clear that 
the research department should be set up independently of any other de- 
partment of the college. In any other circumstances it would have great 
difficulty in maintaining the freedom necessary to the pursuit of its sci- 
entific objectives, and the scope necessary to the realization of its fullest 
possibilities, But there are other, even more salient, reasons why the re- 
search department should be independent. These involve fundamental 
principles concerning the role of psychological and social sciences in an 
institution, 

The research department could not recommend, initiate, or even 
identify itself with specific policies or actions. It would recognize that vir- 
tually any policy to be decided upon by a college would depend upon 
other considerations besides purely scientific ones, considerations that 
would be outside the researcher’s competence or responsibility. It would 
have to limit itself to the classic “if this end is desired, then these means 
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might be effective,” or “if this action is undertaken, this result is likely 
to follow.” If the research department is to maintain this detachment 
from policy and action, it must be an independent agency. More than 
this, its staff members would have to devote themselves solely to this de- 
partment; if they had affiliations with other departments or agencies of 
the college, they would inevitably become identified in some part with 
aims and functions other than, and quite possibly in conflict with, their 
essential ones. 

The research department of a college must have equal regard for 
the interests of all departments, groups, sub-groups, and individuals of 
that college, and it must insofar as it is able conduct itself in such a way 
that this fact becomes generally known and understood. This means that 
in its relations with the rest of the college the research department must 
be professional. This implies more than can be gone into here; most es- 
sentially, perhaps, it implies the avoidance of entangling alliances, and the 
avoidance of functions such as teaching, counseling, giving psychotherapy 
which would not only obscure the true function of the research depart- 
ment but generate interests that would come into conflict with those of the 
institution as a whole. 

This accent on scientific detachment, on the differences between in- 
quiry and action, does not mean that the research department should, or 
could, function in a vacuum, as far as values are concerned. On the con- 
trary, it would recognize that everything the researcher on human prob- 
lems does has effects, and must therefore be viewed in a context of value. 

The reporting of research results is clearly an action, the conse- 
quences of which deserve careful consideration. There is no justification, 
of course, for withholding the truth; but an isolated correlation coefficient 
or some other segmental finding-taken out of its context is not the truth; 
and if the truth is to be used it must be understood, something that will 
depend heavily upon the interpretation of findings and upon the timing 
of such interpretation. 

It is clear that the research department could not proceed unless it 
had much the same general values as those of the institution and of the 
individuals comprising it; or unless the program was so designed as to 
make for clarification of values, and hence for the possibility of modifica- 
tion on the part of either the institution or the research department, or 
both. 

Because of their common values the liberal educator and the social 
scientist are natural allies and have much to gain from close association. 
For the social scientist the liberal college is a good place to work, not only 
because of the special stimulus provided by the prevailing humanistic 
spirit but because the college understands freedom of inquiry. This does 
not mean that one might not expect to find there all the kinds of objec- 
tions to psychology and to social science that exist prominently in our cul- 
ture at large; just as one may expect to encounter objections to classical 
studies, conversational French, existentialist philosophy, Toynbee’s his- 
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tory, and a great many other things. The scientist does not have to worry 
much about intellectual opposition so. long as he is’free to work as he 
pleases in a community that still puts knowledge for its own sake at the 
top of its value hierarchy. 

In speaking of what the educator may gain from the social scientist 
we leave to one side the obvious point that the former is faced with prob- 
lems of such difficulty and complexity that he cannot afford to neglect 
any possible source of help. We would stress instead the proposition that 
it is social scientific knowledge that will eventually contribute most to that 
increased professionalization of teaching which is necessary if the teacher 
is to gain the status and rewards which one would expect him to have in 
an enlightened society. 
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